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‘THE LAST ‘(ROLL OALL. 





BY WM, MACKINTOSH, 





Hest, ye sons of deathiessa glory, 
Of the sunny South and North! 

Ah, your deeds shall light the story 
Why ye poured your life's blood forth! 


Yes, ye drained it in the battle, 
In the ranks of Gray and Blue— 
Where the frowning cannons rattle, 
There ye died, both brave and true. 


Ah, we shall not ask your story, 
If by Grant or Lee ye bied; 

Nor seek the cause in fields all gory, 
The reason Blue ’gainst Gray was led. 


And the sweetest of all fowers 
On your honored dust we lay, 

Is that good-will white-robed Peace show’rs— 
Oh, may it never know decay. 


Now one flag—and what flag grander ?— 
Floats above your cherished clay, 

Until the great and chief Commander 
Bids you come forth agp Judgment Day. 


Then may angels near you hover, 
A matchless escort to the sky— 
There, the lastgreat roll-call over, 





To join the armied ranks on high. 
—-P Se - —— 


A FLOWER OF FATE | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WILD WAR- 
BINGTONS,” “LIKE LOST SHEEP,” 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XXII. 


ELL, Mrs. Darkwood,” observed 
W Aurora, in her old straightforward 

manner and with ber old friendly 
smile, “this is a pretty state of affairs— 
you would be shocked, I suppose, if I 
callea it ‘arum kettle of fish’ ?—upon my 
word itis! I never was more sorry in my 
liie than when I heard of the miscrable 
split between you and Mr. Darkwood. I 
do sincerely trust however,’ added the 
girl earnestly, ‘that things are not past 
mending? Do not tell me that.’’ 

“They are whoily past mending,” I 
answered in a gloomy and an emphatic 
tone. ‘What does my busband say of me? 
Let me hear, please, Aurora.”’ 

For some seconds she was silent, staring 
at the fender. 





“Well,”’ she said at last, ‘‘of course what | 


he says now—and—and perhaps it is hardly 
to be wondered at—he says under a sense 
of—1 won’t call it injury, but anger and 
intense annoyance——” 

“Whatever he says,’’ I put in bitterly, 
“depend upon it,he means. Noone knows 
him better than I; you may believe that, 
Aurora. Come—tell me, will you? Does 
he swear that he will find me and force me 
to return to him ?’’ 

“On the contrary,” replied the girl 
frankly, but laughing with some constraint, 
as she took from the mantelpiece a small 
Japanese hand-screen and held it between 
her face and the fire, “he says that—that 
you may go to the deuce for aught he cares 
—if you want plain speaking, Mrs. Dark- 
wood. But,asI remarked just now, it’s 
his temper of course. Men are such odd 
creatures, and at times such brutes! All 
the same, Iam sure that he doesn’t really 
mean it.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said [ quietly, “that is pre- 
cisely what he does mean! If he did not 


mean it, he would not say it. And {ar | 
| Heri 


glad to hear it—very glad indeed.” 


Glad, Mra. Dark wood ?’ echoed Aurora 

4% Part '¢6).. e iad va 

w what to expect, and am not afraic. 

i Shall feel more at ease—more secure, as 


it were—now I am certain that I can go 
my own way, and that he will not molest 
me. We are best apart—my husband and 
I—for ever apart. This separation was 





inevitable. For a long while past have 
foreseen that it must happen; and it is 
entirely his own fault, not mine.” 

“H’m! Ot course you best understand 
your own affairs,’”’ said Aurora slowly and 
kindly. 

She had taken off her outdoor things 
and had drawn her chair near to the fire. 
She looked very handsome and very well, 
as she sat there opposite to me, thought- 
fully playing with the trumpery hand- 
screen, and with her neatly-shod feet upon 
the fender. Her fair hair was arranged in 
a new and somewhat eccentric style, but it 
wasastyle that was admirably suited to 
her healthy, bright good looks. Isla I had 
sent down-stairs to “help Mrs. Sadler to 
make the tea;” for Miss de Vere, witha 
queer smile, had suggested that “little 
pitchers have long ears.’’ 

Meanwhile Aurora chatted on leisurely, 
andI heard a good deal that was news to 
me about Daryl. Oh, yes, said Miss de 
Vere, he was back again with them—the 


| Ramages—at Chesterfield Avanue—in fact; 


| he had quickly followed them home from 
Thangate; but Mr. Eversleigh—with, I felt, 
a turtive glance across at me—never now 
came to the house! She believed—her 
mother said so—that the two men had 
quarrelled, and were no longer intimate. 
Aurora herself thought that it was far from 
unlikely, but was not atall certain upon 
the point. Latterly, said the girl, a horrid 
fereigner, a German, Herr von Rosenberg 
by name—her mother always called him 
the Baron—had been much in the society 
of Daryl. indeed, he and this Herr von 
Rosenberg appeared to be inseparable 
friends; and the Baron was for ever com- 
ing—just as Mr. Eversleigh used to do, 
only there was a difference—to their house 
in Chesterfield Avenue. They were 
always card-playing, and got very tipsy 
sometimes, the Germon not infrequently 
being*‘taken home”’in a cab, for the simple 
reason that he was unable to walk a step. 
On these ultra-disgraceful occasions Mrs. 
Ramage it would seem, had noticed that 
‘the Oaptain’’ himself remained perfectly 
sober, or nearly so, The Ramages thought 
this odd; but 1 understood. 

“To speak the truth,’”’ said Aurora 
frankly, “if my mother were not so 
absurdly fond of your husband, Mrs. 
Darkwood (she says she loves bim likea 
son; takes his part against you, there is no 
doubt; and nobody understands better than 
he how to get the blind side of her), I 
should beg her to request him to tind 
lodgings elsewhere for the accommodation 
of himself and his friends. The place is 
unbearable with their everlasting drinking 
and cards; and that shock-healed German 
fellow smokes like—like a chimney !”’ 

“I know he does,’’ I threw in, with a 
shudder. “We knew “him abroad... For 
many reasons I used to detest the man ?”’ 

“J hate him !’ said Aurora witb energy. 
“There is, to my thinking, something 
downright abominable about the wretch. 
The other day he snatched me into his 
arms—we happened to meet upon the stairs 
—and kissed me before ! had a chance to 
stop him. But,on my word,Mrs. Dark wood, 
I gave him such a ringing slap on the face 
directly afterwards that I fancy he won't 
torget it just yet, nor be ina hurry to try 
it on again !’’ 

I smiled involuntarily. 

“Nothing that you can tell me about 
Aurora,” said | And then I & 
puzzled manner 

“Mrs. Darkwood, do you mean to say 
that you too have seen nothing of Mr. 
Eversleigh lately?’ 

“Certainly I have not seen him since we 


—Isla and’ I—left Thangate,’’ I replied 
coldly. 

“And he does not know where you are 
even Y’’ 

“Certainly he does not know where I 
am”—my tone, I believe, unconsciously 


haughty. “How should he?’ 
Aurora shrogged her firm square 
shoulders. 


“It is a queer state state of affairs,’ she 
said slowly; adding, after a slight pause, 
“Are you sure, Mrs. Darkwook, that 
jealously had nothing to do with it all ?”’ 

“Jealousy !’"" I echoed. “Jealousy on 
my husband’s pert, do you mean ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered the girl boldly. “He 
was jealous perhaps of Mr. Eversicigh.”’ 

J laughed scornfully. 

“My dear Aurora, your notion of the 
matter is too ridiculous! My husband has 
long since ceased to care a straw for mo; he 
never really cared for the child—indeed | 
am convinced that he always looked upon 
Isla more in the light of a nuisance than 
anything else. Men like Daryl never 
really lovechildren. He may have feigned 
a jealous humor—I do not know, nor do I 
care now—tried to act the jealous husband; 
but that was absurd in the face of the 
truth; for Heaven knows I never was weak 
or wicked enough to give him the slightest 
excuse for assuming such a role. I grant 
you that he—he did openly accuse me of— 
of—well, of possessing a conscience as 
facile as his own, a knowledge of circum- 
stances as evilas hisown. But I am inno- 
cent, Aurora—I swear it! Never for an 
instant did I dream,’’ said I passionately, 
“that—tha ”” I checked myself. My 
indignation was hurrying me into unwise 
speech. ‘No,’’ I said more quietly; ‘‘Daryl 
Darkwood wanted to be rid of me; he 
literally drove me from him, not without 
blows and horrid language; and he has 
succeeded perfectly in his aim. I feel that 
I would rather die, Aurora, than ever go 
back tohim. He has treated me shamoeful- 
ly had 

“I think it is a pity,” she answered 
gravely, ‘that Mr. Eversleigh should be iu 
ignorance of your hiding-place. He is so 
true a gentleman that he might, if you 
would only let him hear——”’ 

I held up my hand. It shook a little. 

“You go from the point. We were not 
speaking of Mr. Eversleigh—he is nothing 
to me,” I interrupted as gently as I could, 
yet conscious as I spoke of adull pain, born 
perhaps of yearning and regret, fluttering 
in my bosom. 
are alike dead to me now.” 

“Ah, well, as | observed a minuteago,’” 
mused Miss de Vere aloud, ‘‘you best com- 
prehend your own affairs, Mra. Dark wood; 
and it is always a foolish thing to intertere 
in any way between husband and wife!”’ 

“That is true,’’ said I, in a low sad voice. 

Here Mrs. Sadler and Isla appeared to- 
gether, the former bringing with ber the 
tea-pot, a jug of steaming water, and a 
covered plate of muffins and crumpets; 
Isla, in her wee shy fashion, clinging to 
Mrs. Sadler’s rusty black skirt. Miss de 
Vere bad brought the child a present in 
the shape of a smart new doll; and the doll, 
fiaxen head downward, was now being 
bugged to Isla’s breast. 

“Come here, my pet,’ cried Aurora, 
deftly whisking Isla on to her knee. 
“What a feather-weight it is, to be sure! 
Now that the lamp is lighted, let me have 





von Rosenberg would astonish me, | 


a good look at you. Why, what have yo 
ne wif y ngate roses 
iw delicate ? 
Ob, no,’’ Aurora Was quick to rep! 
| ‘not more so than usual! But the Tbhan- 
gate breezes blew some color into her 


cheeks, and the London togs, | suppose, 
have managed to rob them of it, that isall!” 








‘(Daryl and Daryl’s friends | 
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| stairs—if the 


tea-things."’ 
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“It is considered very healthy just here- 
about—for—for London, you know,” said 
I anxiously. 

“Ob, a lot healthier than Shepherd's 
Bush; isn’t it, Isla?’ said Aurora, laugh- 
ing and kissing the child heartily before 
she set her upon her feet again. 

When tea was over, I told Isla once 
more that she had better run along down- 
landlady would be kind 
enough to have her in the kitchen—ihis 
time “‘to help Mrs. Sacler to wash up the 
And the little one, ever docile 


and obedient, trotted off contentedly with 


| 
| 











| 


| 
| 


her doll. 

In answer to my earnest interrogation — 
already, [ think, in a different manner, 
three or four times repeated—Aurora 
assured me most emphatically that no 
living soul save herself was aware that she 
had on that afternoon driven over to 
Primrose Hill. 

“Noteven your mother? You have not 
told her?’’ [I said nervously. As circum- 
stances were at present, I was far from 
desirous, much as I liked and respected 
her, to see Mra. Ramage in Bentham 
Street; though I was sincerely pleased and 
truly thankful to see her daughter there. 

“My mother, good soul—indeed, not her! 
One might as well at once print @ secret in 
the agony column of a newspaper. Why, 
Mrs. Darkwood, cannot you trust me?’ 
said Aurora, with a hurt look. “You asked 
me to keep to myself the fact of your hav- 
ing written to me, of your having told me 
where you were; and, do believe me, the 
confidence you have been good enough to 
place in me could not be more thoroughly 
respected than it is.’’ 

“Thank you,” I murmured a trifle 
wearily. “I am ungrateful and mean to 
doubt you. You have been so very, very 
kind to me—a true friend !”’ 

“Pooh I’ said Miss de Vere. Then she, 
in her own matter-of-fact manner, went ou 
to inquire whether I and the child were 
notin want of the divers articles of apparel 
that we had left behind us at Thangate? 
How on earth had we managed? The 
clothes were quite safe, Aurora said; for 
Daryl], it appeared, had gone stralghtway 
to Mrs. Ramage, and had asked her to 
have the friendliness to look after and to 
pack up everything that belonged to me 
and Isla. He did not understand the job, 
he said, and he wanted ‘‘the litter” collec- 
ted and got out of the way directly. 

Of course Mrs. Ramage promptly obliged 
him, and had ever since taken care of the 
yellow tin trunks which contained Isla’s 
belongings and mine. I[ confessed to 
Aurora that I had been somewhat in a 
quandary for the want of the luggage, but 
that, with economy in other directions, I 
had been able to buy sundry necessaries 
both for Isla and for myself. We had 
rubbed along somehow. 

“Nevertheless,"” sald Miss de Vere 
briskly, “if you don’t mean to return wo 
Chesterfield Avenue—aiud that, it seems, 


| is to be the programme-you would natural- 


| ly like to have with you here all that belongs 


} 





to yourself and to the cbhiid--would you 
pot?’ 

I said that indeed ] should, but that! 
could not yet perceive how it was to be 


accom plished. 


“Leave it to me," said Miss de Vere. “I 
will manage it, Mra. Dark wood."’ 

“But pray donot f $4 yuur mother, 
I put in doubtf y Not for the w 
a v iA 
come for me to broach a far more serious 
matter. So in a few words I informed 
Aurora that—supposing Mr. Binkworthy 


were still in the same mind about orlering 
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me an engagement—I had resolved to sing 
for him at his theatre of varieties. 

Mise de Vere was genuinely astonished. 
She said #0; and she looked so. Evidently 
this was the firs she had beard of the 
proposal the manager had made to me, 

‘“jood gracious I’ exclaimed she. “And 
you mean to say, Mra. Dark wood, that you 
will aw tually do it—will sing for Bink- 
worthy at the Levity ?" 

“Yes; my mind is made up. 
money badly.” 

For some seconds Aurora kept quiet, 
pondering my determination. 

“l am afraid—I am very much afraid, 
Mra Dark wood dear, that—that you will 
potat all like it,” said she vaguely at last, 
with a kind and rather troubled glance at 
inv face. 

“That cannot be helped,’ 1 answered 
do, gedly. “1 shall not be the first woman 
by a good many who has had to do work 
that he loathed.” 

“Put—but is there no other way in which 
you can earn money 7” said Miss de Vere. 


I want 


“Surely yes?’ 

“There is no other way in which I can 
yet money so easily, or that would leave 
me so tree in the day—no other work for 
which I should be so liberally paid ; I have 
thought of everything. Mr. Binkworthy 
offered me twenty-five pounds a week to 
login with ; that was, to sing three ballads 
for him on each evening of the week, but 
for nobody else in London.” 

“HU'm—that is pretty good for a new 
\urora re- 


hand, vou know," observed 


flectively. ‘But then itisn’t one novice in 


a thousand that is blessed with such a 


lovely trained voice as yours,”’ 
“Shut I little conceived that the dark day 
was so near when I should be glad to re- 


consider Mr. Binkworthy’s strange offer,” 


I said in an absent and a bitter tone, my 
thoughts going back vividly to that even- 
ing of Mrs. Ramage’s Thangate festival, 
when the manager of the Levity had come 
out to me upon the balcony, suggesting 
that so fine and cultivated a voice as mine 
should be turned to substantial account 

“Of course you will not sing under 
yvourown name 7" said Aurora slowly. 

“No; [thought of calling nnvself Madame 
Fleurette. IT know anumber of chanson- 
nettes that may come in handy for a 
ebange occasionally—for an encore per- 
haps—and an average British audience, 
looking very wise,will always flock to hear 
and listen respecttully to what it does not 
understand.” 

“And is ‘Pleurette,’ then, the French 
word for ‘Flower 7" inquired Aurora curi- 
ously, 

“Not exactly. The name would suit 
Isla better than me; but it will serve. 
A\ndne one will dream that it I—Daryl 
Darkwood's wife who, as Madame Fleur 
ette, am singing ballads nightly at the 
Levity theatre of varieties,” 

“Ah, but your friends, my dear Mrs, 
‘and I 
what will they 
sav to this step vou contemplate? How 
will they take it?’ 
what triends ? [ have no 
except you, Aurora,” replied 
I, with a dreary smile. 

“Pardon me, lL know better than that,’’ 
replied the girl simply and earnestly. 
“There is——"’ j 


Dark wood,” said Aurora gravely 
know the life ; you do not 


“Priends 


friends now 


“My husband now does not care for thea- 
tres, Whatever his taste in that wav may 
have been when he was younger never of 
his own accord troubles to enter a place of 
the kind,’ | interrupted hurriedly, and 
perhaps somewhat at random. “tle will 
net interfere with me There is no one 
else, You have given me your word—and 
I trust you fully—that you will keep my 
secret. I shall likewise insist Upon a prom. 
secrecy from Mr. Binkworthy before 
—before ] come to any sort of an arrange- 
mentwith him. For the future, to Mr. 
Hinkworthy, should he still be willing to 
employ me, T shall be Madame Fleurette— 
never Mra. Dark wood."’ 

Aurora could be very daring when she 
chose. 


ise of 


So, in her quietest and most delib- 
erative fashion, she said 

“Now let us suppose some night that 
Mr. Eversligh should stroll into a stall at 
the Levity, and should recognise you 
you, of all facing the bold glare of 
the footligh ts, Hlow then, 
Fieurette 7" And, so saying, she laughed 
pieasantiy, if a little 


I, Il believe wir 


people . 


mischievously. 
ed palpably 


evading a dlrect 


‘ «| ‘ 
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Inanner sults me best? It may be this 


Itiay be that. It is no isiness of his—ot 
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Mr. Eversleigh’s—no one has & right to 
object.” Resolutely I turned the current 
of the talk. “If,” said I wistfully, “T 
should be engaged to sing at the Levity, 
we shall meet there, Aurora, every even- 
ing, shall wenot? That, at any rate, will 
be something consolatory to look forward 
to.”’ 

Then a bright dimpling smile broke over 
Aurora’s face, and a sudden blush suffused 
it. 

“Oh, yes, we are pretty safe to meet, Mrs. 
Dark wood; and that will indeed be delight- 
ful! I am generally at the theatre soon 
after nine o'clock,” she said. ‘But you 
must know,” added Aurora, nodding gaily, 
“J shall shortly, in a few weeks or so, be 
leaving the stage—giving it up for good. 
Lord Tracy, you see, wishes it; and of 
course it is my duty to humor his lordship. 
Weare to be married in Febuary, at the 
latest.’ 

My heart sank. Mr. Binkworthy’s thea- 
tre without Aurora would be for me a ter- 
rible place, | was thinking! The fact of 
her being a member of his company—a 
friend there whose belp and whose sen- 
sible advice I, in a difficult and strange 
position, mightatany time safely reckon 
upon—had materially, I fancy, affected my 


decision with regard to the manager and 


his offer. 

Well, there was no help for it. My hand 
once put to the plough, there would be no 
turning back. The battle of life must be 
manfully faced—ay, faced even alone—and 
fought without quailing to the bitter end. 
The cheap wooden clock upon the man- 
telpiece of my sitting-room tinkled out the 
hour of eight in swift, shrill strokes, after 
the nanner of cheap wooden clocks; and 
Miss de Vere sprang up from the fireside, 
avowing that she had noidea it had grown 
solate. She must be going. 

She had promised to meet Lord Tracy at 
the Cafe Keine in Kegent street, whence,as 
he usually did, he would drive ber in his 
brougham to the Levity, where, likea good 
and dutiful young man in leve, he invari- 
ably waited in a stage-box until Miss de 
Vere had “done her turn.”’ 

“Loftus will be in a fume’’—“Loftus”’ 
was the first of the young Viscount’s 
Christian names ; he had, at baptism, been 
given half a dozen—“if f am not punctual,”’ 
said Aurora,as she went into the bed-room 
to get her handsome wraps. ‘He's the 
mostimpatient young man alive when he 
is obliged to wait for me,”’ added she. 

“| consider him a very fortunate young 
man to get you atall,”’ said I warmly. 

“The Countess of Starch, I hear, holds a 
vastly different opinion,’’ remarked Aurora 
with a laugh of real merriment. “She goes 
about groaning and telling everybody she 
knows in town and in the country that she 
will assuredly die ofa broken heart—and 
Loftus says his mother is as strong as a 
cart-horse, and has never known an hour's 
illness in his recollection—on the day that 
her son marries ‘that creature from the 
That's me, you know. But 
hearts are not broken quite so easily, Mrs. 
Dark wood ; are they ?”’ 


music halls.’ 


“Ah, no,” said I gently. “One’s heart, I 
am inclined to believe, is the toughest part 
about one.” 

We beard Isla climbing the kitchen stairs 
to say good-bye to Miss de Vere. Aurora 
turned abruptly to me, her color rising 
brilliantly. She put her hands upon my 
shoulders, and whispered hurried] y— 

“Don't be angry, Mra. Dark wood, please 
—please don’t feel angry and offended with 
me--but I must, even at the risk of seem- 
ing impertinent, say something before 1 
go. You have told me that you are in want 
ofmoney. That must not be. I can very 
well spare a ten pound note—two if you 
wantthem. So take them, please, and re- 
pay me just whenever you can best afford 
todoit, Dol’ 

1 kissed her—with difficulty keeping 
back my tears, 

“You are too good—you are too good,”’ I 
murmured, “But Ihave enough for the 
present. I can manage ; and—andI would 
rather not. Forgive me, dear Aurora: I 
would indeed rather not.”’ 

“[ should be so happy if you would,” 
said she ; and she meant it. 

“No, no, no; I cannot! Thank you, and 





Madame 


This time | 


| : 
should meet him by-and by at the Cafe 
it} Reine. 


Ileaven bless you, all the same,’’ was my 
earnest, tearful reply. Her true warm. 
| heartedness touched me keenly. 

Then Isla camein with her doll ; and 
Miss de Vere turned brightly to the little 
hild 


} SOT i ¢ ) : , : 
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‘Good-bye, my pet,’’ she said to Isla. 














Mrs. Sadler had run around the ” 
fetched a hansom tor Miss de Vere. “I 
shall see you and mamma again very soon, 
1 have no doubt. In the meantime, little 
woman,” added Aurora playfully, “try to 
get back your Thangate roses. Mind, I 
shall quite expect to see them in full bloom 
the very next time I come.” 

“What are Thangate roses, mamma ?’ 
asked the child wonderingly, when Aurora 
had driven away. - 

“They are not white, my dearest. They 
are bright, beautiful red ones ; and—and 
they mean health and strength,” I an- 
swered miserably, holding the dear little 


thin hand against my throat. 
“But I like white ones—white flowers 


—best, mamma,” said [sla with a serious 
and puzzled air. 

And that night I dreamed restlessly of 
the dead-white roses that now bloomed so 
wanly in my darling’s cheeks. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

TITHIN the next few days three or 

W fohr circumstances came to pass 
which I can very distinctly recall to 

mind, and which I therefore think are 
worth chronicling in this eventful history. 
My trunk had arrived from Chesterfield 
Avenue, having been carefully forwarded 
by Miss de Vere. I had hired a piano from 
a neighboring music-shop, where I had 
also bought clean copies of the numerous 
best-known ballads I could sing. In- 
defatigable practice must be now an 
absolute rule; for a singer who would sing 
successfully must cherish her voice, I 
knew—cherish it, and yet exercise it 
rigorously and patiently. 
Then Mrs. Sadler was considerably more 
cheertul than it was her habit to be; and 
consequently it was more pleasant and less 
depressing to have anything to do with her. 
In her dull tired way she rejoiced exceed- 
ingly, for after its*remaining untenanted for 
many months gone by—and she was now 
‘‘tull,”’ as she expressed it—she had at 
last succeeded in again letting her attic- 
floor—two dim small rooms at the top of 
the house, the rent of which was not more 
than seven shillings a week. 
‘For, you see,”’ said Mrs. Sadler, in an 
apologetic manner, “they slant a bit and 
are rather low; and there’s no grate in the 
back room, and not much of one in the 
front; and so you can’t with a good con- 
science, ask more, when the chimbly 
sinokes frightful in the east wind.”’ 
“And who is your new lodger, Mrs. 
Sadler?” | inquired, wishing to be sympa- 
thetic. 

‘‘Well, ma’am, his name’s Jones; and he 
looks like a pore broken-down old gent 
as has known better days—l may say like 
me. He is very shabby to look at, and 
seems very shy; but he’s nice and quiet- 
spoken when he does speak, and promises 
that I may rest satisfied that he’ll pay up 
regular—and that of course is something. 
And so, as he gives hardly any trouble 
worth mentioning, and gets what meals 
he has out of the house, not counting his 
break fast, I’m sure I oughtn’t to complain.” 

And gradually we got to speak of the 
shadowy and inoffensive old gentleman at 
the top of the house as “old Mr. Jones’’— 
always as “old Mr. Jones.’’ I myself had 
not once yet encountered the new lodger; 
but Isla, trotting hither and thither in- 
doors, had already, in her coy way, made 
friends with old Mr. Jones. 

One day, asl sat at the piano, she crept 
to my side, holding out a box of chocolate- 
creams, 

“Look, manma! He gave me _ these,” 
saidshe. ‘“Isn’t he kind? 

‘‘Who gave them to you, Isla?” I asked 
in surprise; for it was a large handsome 
box, bearing upon the lid of it a name that 
in itself was a guarantee of excellence, 
and must have cost at the least two shillings 
or half-a-crown. 

“Old Mr. Jones mamma,’’ answered the 
child. 

“Strange !’’ I muttered—quite believing 
that the old gentleman at the top of the 
house could ill afford to throw away his 
money in this extravagant fashion. Per- 
haps he was not so poor as Mrs, Sadler 
imagined; or perhaps he was a miser, 
though fond of little children. 

“Mr. Eversleigh,’”’ remarked Isla wist- 
fully, lovingly gazing into the pretty oval 
box, with its edgings of dainty paper- 
lace and layers of big luscious brown 





Sweetmeats, ‘used to give me chocolate- 


é . iI | <3) > ’ 
| reams— ust ike these. Didn't he 
’ 1ear ’ 
S, ar i ala iS 
he fire, Isla; mamma is go- 
ng to sing, and cannot be interrupted at 


this moment, dear.”’ 


By this date everything with regard to 
my new career was satisfactorily settled 


corner and | with Mr. Binkworthy. Twas to make my 


gy 
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first appearance—“my first appearance on 
any stage’’—at the Levity theatre at the 
beginning of the coming week. At our 
initial interview the manager was radiant, 
took no pains to conceal his delight— was 
in fact, too, so to speak, bursting with 
curiosity. 

But I cheeked at once all inquiries that 
were not strictly pertinent; said exactly 
what I wanted to say; and emphatical! y 
gave Mr. Binkworthy to understand that 
all questions irrelevent to the purpose of 
our visit to him were—not only then, but 
thenceforward—to be kept in the back- 
ground. I was mistress of the situation, | 
could perceive. 

“Let us get to the point, Mr. Bink worthy, 
it you please,” I said quietly. “Surely 
you can comprehend the state of affairs? | 
and my husband have parted. He for tie 
future goes his way; I go mine. It is 
necessary for meto work for myself and 
my child. Therefore, remembering what 
you said to me at Thangate, I have come, 
in a hard strait, to you.”’ Bs 
“And nobody in London or out of it 
could be welcomer, Mrs. Darkw—lI beg 
pardon—Madame Fleurette,” said the 
manager, with something curiously like a 
wink atme. He wasin great good-humor 
over his own victory and my capitulation, 
and alternately rattled the money in his 
pockets and jingled his prodigious watch- 
chain and locket, with a thoroughly well- 
to<io and self-satisfied air. “And how 
about those pretty and high-sounding, 
notions of yours, madame, as to women a- 
going on the stage—eh? Is thatit ?’’ added 
Mr. Binkworthy’s with a sudden and 
bewildering flight into “French.”’ 

‘“‘My opinion upon the subject remains 
unchanged,” I replied coldly. “It is true 
that I have consented to sing for you at 
the Levity, three songs on each evening,and 
occasionally at a matinee on Saturday, for 
a salary of twenty-five pounds a week. 
But, atthe same time, be good enough to 
recollect that it is ‘my poverty,’ and not 
‘my will,’ which consents,’’ 

“And I'll give.you a rise at the end of 
a month or so, if you take, and take well, 
with my audience, Mrs. Dar—Madame 
Fleurette,’’ put in the manager eagerly. 

“Thank you. By-the-bye, I should teel 
much obliged if you would always, now, 
remember to call me Madame Fleurette. I 
don’t wish my real name to be in every 
one’s month here at your theatre, Mr. 
Binkworthy.”’ 

“T will remember, madam,” said the 
manager, with his finest bow. ‘Of course 
I shall want you to sign an agreement— 
it’s a mere matter o’ form—but that I'll 
send to you in a day or two.” 

So the business was settled, and 1{ re- 
turned home, wondering heavily how I 
should ever find the courage to face the 
ordeal that was in store for me. 

At present I could not realize what I had 
done. I felt almost like a woman who had 
‘signed away her soul.’”’ Even when Miss 
de Vere looked in one morning to tell me 
that my stage name, in scarlet lettersa 
foot long, was flaming upon the boards 
outside the Levity doors, I somehow could 
not feel that the dreaded hour was draw- 
ing horribly near. 

Nevertheless, with the utmost diligence, 
regularly every day when breakfast was 
over did 1 set to work to practice my songs 
and chansonnettes, common sense telling 
me that there was now no escape from the 
course | had elected to pursue—it was tvo 
late. There was no turning back. 

“Oh, by the way,’’? said Aurora that 
morning, “I inet such a singular but cour- 
teous old g-ntleman upon the door-step ! 
We came in together, and he shufiied on 
up-stairs. I never before saw such a sad 
and shadowy-looking old gentleman. Who 

is he, Mrs. Dark wood, do you know ?” 

Itold Aurora about the tenant in the 
attics—how poor he seemed, and yrt how 
kin d-hearted—this new odd lodger of Mrs. 
Sadler’s, with his two dim little rooms un- 
der the roof. 

“It is only old Mr. Jones,” said I. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
T had to be; and it came. 
| The night of my debut arrived all 
too swiftly; and the memory of it is a 
memory that will never die—at least, 5° 
long as life shall last for me, until pleasure 
and pain alike for meshall be no more. 





On the memorable night I put Isla early 


to bed—for, luckily, the child seemed 


sleepy and tired—and I asked Mrs. Sadie! 
Ox enough ir my absence t st 
w and again into the bed-room U 


at her whilst she was asleep. And then 
dressed myself in a plain black gown—oOne 
of the piainest and severest-looking i 
possessed—adorned but niggardly with 
realwhite lace at the throet and wrists,and 
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sat down by Isla’s cot to wait for Mias de 
Vere. It bad been arranged between us 
that Aurora should drive over in a cab and 
call for me—it was her own kind sugges- 
tion, in the first instance—in order that we 
might go down to the Levity together. 

“And will you be going out like this 
every evening, mamma ?"’ Isla had inquired 
wistfully after tea. 

“Yes, my darling,” I had answered as 
cheerfully as I could—“every evening. It 
is—it is necessary, Isla, It must be done, 
dear. You shali learn the meaning of the 
word ‘duty’ by-and-by, when you are 
older, Isla. It is a very stern and cruel 
word sometimes, But—but my littie girl 
doves not—does not mind mamma's going, 
does she ?”’ 

“No, 1 do not mind, mamma,” said the 
little soul bravely. 

“Besides, I~] shall not be long away, 
dear,and you will not be alone, you know, 
Mrs. Sadler will be at home; and—and 

‘And old Mr, Jones?’’put in Isla, brighten- 
ing. 

“Yes, old Mr. Jones,’’ said 1, smiling. 
“He 1 dare say, will be athome too, He 
generally is of an evening.” 

“I like old Mr, Jones,’’ said Isla thought- 
fully. ‘*Don’t you, mamma?’ 

“Very much, Isla. He is, I think, a 
--a very nice old gentleman—and a remark- 
ably odd old gentleman, into the bargain,” 
I added to myself. 

Isla and old Mr. Jones, who lived his 
solitary life in the two small attics under 
the root, had becomes fast friends. He was 
continually giving her sweetmeats and 
other presents, and promisiny her all sorts 
of wonderful things “when his ship came 
home,.’’ On two occasions he had given 
her a really handsome top. Much as it 
troubled me to think that he should do 
this—feeling certain that the shabby old 
gentleman was too poor in pocket to afford 
such a lavish indulgence of his whims—I 
was quite at a loss to know how to puta 
stop to it. And so it went on. And of 
course Isla herself did not mind; and one 
day indeed, when he gently asked far it, 
she actually gave him a kiss ! 

Ile wasalways however strangely chary 
of speakingtome. Nothing beyond‘‘Good 
morning,” ‘Good afternoon,” or “Good 
evening,’’ muttered hurriedly on his part, 
had ever past between us. If we metin 
the passage or upon the door-step, he 
seemed all at once to grow singularly shy 
and nervous, half frightened, in fact, lest I 
should be bent upon drawing him into 
conversation. And yet, on the other hand, 
it certainly did not appear that he made 
the least effort to avoid me, for we were 
certainly meeting in the chance manner | 
have described. [ tried once, encounter- 
ing him inthe passage, to thank him for 
his kindness to my little daughter, intend- 
inz should he give me only the opportunity, 
to say something about his having already 
been too good, that his generosity must be 
taxed no further, and that I could not 
possibly allow the child to accept anything 
more from him, because, as it was, he had 
given her a great deal toomuch. But it 
was of no use. Before | could utter a word 
on the matter, he had managed, but with- 
out rudeness, to shuffle past me, muttering 
something | could not catch and shaking 
his head ueprecatingly; and so, leaving me 
staring after him,be vanished up the dingy 
staircase to his rooms at the top of the 
house. 

And on the very next day he tound Isla 
in the kitchen and gave her a larger box 
than ever of chocolate-creams! Certainly 
he was amysterious old gentleman, this 
old Mr. Jones, thought 1. 

At half-past eight o’clock Aurora Ramage 
arrived, beautifully dressed in the palest 
ot maize-colored satin, with a crimson 
girdle, and a lovely fan attached to it, 
around her waist, and a mass of living 
crimson flowers garlanding her left 
shoulderand breast. A single diamond star 
burned in her fair hair. With a comical 
sinile she glanced at my severe attire, and 
said— 

“You are 
F leurette !”’ 

“TI did not mean to be smart, Aurora. I 
told youl should wear a black gown. I 
shall always wear blaék when I sing on 
the stage.”’ 

‘*‘H’m—that will be a change for ’em,”’ 


not very smart, Madame 


laughed Aurora—‘“at all events, at the 
Levity.” 
“If they do not like it, I cannot help it. 
rhaps they will hiss me,”’ said I 
ig 
ran ki .3 t se 
a sack V ion’t often. believe me 


get such a voice, together with such a face 
and style, as yours, Mra. Dark wood, at our 
theatre of varieties. Binkworthy knows 


that—nobody better—and hewill say noth- 





think.”’ 

She made me, before starting, drink « 
giassof wine, and blithely tossed off one 
herself; and soon we were rolling away 
from the neighborhood of Primrose Hill 
and Regent’s Park, and had got into the 
Marylebone Road. * 

A sudden cold thought struck me. 

“Lord Tracy will be there to-night !’’ I 
exclaimed. 

“At the theatre? Of course he will,”’ re- 
plied Aurora eqrably. 

“And to-morrow he will be going all over 
London and telling everybody he knows 
that in Madame Fleurette, the new ballad- 
singer at the Levity, he has recognized 
Daryl Dark wood’s wife.” 

In the lamp-lit gloom of the cab I gazed 
helplessly at Aurora, 

“Oh, no he won’t,’’ replied she calmly. 
“He'll do exactly as I tell him—he always 
does.” 

“Has he no idea who Madame Fleurette 
is ?”’ 

“Atthe present moment no more than 
my mother, who also kuows that Bink- 
wortiy has a new singer coming out at his 
theatre to-night. But have no fear of my 
mother’s tongue, Mrs. Darkwood, she’ll 
not be there to sec you ; she is too busy at 
home.” 


1 sighed with relief. 

“She used to come and hear ine when I 
first took to the stage,’’ continued Aurora ; 
‘‘but latterly she has had no time for it— 
with a houseful of lodgers, you see.”’ 

Aurora chatted on lightly, good-natur- 
edly desirous to hinder my thoughts from 
dwelling too nervously upon that even- 
ing’s trial, expecting—and in truth getting 
but poor replies from me. 

Notwithstanding, I was sincerely ygrate- 
ful to her for her eflorts to alleviate the 
feverish anxiety of my mind. I quite be- 
lieve that, had it not been for Aurora, I 
should have been downright ill with ap- 
prehension. 


night of my “debut,” were—“it was a 
Dream,”’ “Ruby,” and “Auld Robin Gray.” 
To the last named of the three—as Mr. 
Binkworthy desired it—I was to play my 
own accompaniment upon the stage grand 
piano. 

The rehearsal J had attended had been a 
very informal affair, for the Levity orches- 
tra was a capital one of ite kind, and the 
pianist of it was a true musician. Such 
accompaniments as mine were of course 
mere child’s play. 

The cab stopped ; we had arrived at the 
stage-door. 

“Cheer up !”’ said Aurora merrily. 

Mr. Binkworthy was awaiting us in the 
dim whitewashed passage, and took us at 
once tohis own sanctum. lL was nervous 
—I own it—horribly nervous. 

The manager himself was fussily so, 
fearful at the eleventh hour of his ‘‘debut- 
ante’s pluck,’’ as he called it—lest, after all 
his preliminary puffing and big posters,she 
should fail to create the sensation he had 
predicted. 

I have a hazy recollection of many 
strange faces peeping at us curiously from 
unexpected corners, of scantily clad torms 
flitting hither and thither, of carpenters in 
shirt sleeves, of a good deal of noise, and of 
the band playing somewhere or other in a 


man say, in coarse excited accents— 
‘“That’s her !’’ 
And another responded quickly with— 
‘“Oh—so she’s come with Miss de Vere.’’ 
“The Viscountess Stuck-up, you mean,” 
venomously said the person who had said, 
‘That's her.”’ 
Once in his room, the stout manager 
waxed profuse in his hospitable sugges- 
tions, and was pouring out glasses of 


Aurora, with relish, was just sipping hers, 


voice rang out— 

“Miss de Vere !’ 

“My turn,’ observed Aurora, rising 
briskly and picking up her handsome yel- 
low train. 
ager’s room, she stooped and kissed my 
hair. ‘Be brave,’’ 
Isla’s sake.”’ 

And to those few cheery and timely 
words of encouragement, all quickly 
spoken asthey were, was solely due the 
great success that I achieved at the Levity 

that night. Without Aurora I weil know 


now that | 1 rie er hat lone what 
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Miss de Vere,’’ I heard, as in a dream 
| Binkworthy saying tome; “because that 

girl as got the knack of always putting an 


audience into the best of humors. 


Mr 


ing, you may be sure, whatever he may | 


The three songs I had chosen for this,tue | 


muffied sort of way. Soon 1 heard a wo- | 
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derful clever one, aaa no mistahe, is 
Miss Aurora de Vere—as true as steel, and 
no humbug about her, as I daresay you've 
found out for yourself. And so if you go 
on and follow her, it will, I fancy, be all 
the better for you, Madame Fleurette—<' ye 
see 7” 

“Yes, thank you,”’ I 
faintly. 

He went on talking in a nervous, fidgety 
fashion, drinking several glasses of cham- 
pagne mean while—I, if I replied at all, re- 
plying at random; until the door again 
opening, in swept Aurora, flushed and 
radiant, having been genuinely encored in 
a new comic song. 

“Madame Fleurette !”’ 

It was the sharp voice of the dreadful 
call-boy outside the manager’s door. 

Aurora was very warm. The house was 
densely packed, she said,and suffocatingly 
hot. She caught up a soft white wrap that 
she had brought with her, and deftly 
flung it around her, neck. 

“lam coming to 
pered, ‘Remember, 
child’s sake.”’ 

I seized her hand and pressed it tremu- 
lously. Speak I could not justthen. And 
80 we all thres went out together, Mr. 
Binkworthy leading the way. 

Ten minutes later I stood upon the stage 
alone. 

Again my recollections become blurred 
and hazy. I am the central figure in a vis- 
ion, as it were. 

Dimly, by fancy’s aid, 


answered him 


be brave—for the 





© wings,”’ she whis- | 





1 can see again | 


the interior of the great horse-shoe-shaped | 
building, with the myriad eyes of the mul- | 


titude which filled it to the roof turned | ding takes place, 


with simultaneous curiosity upon me— 
upon me as I stood alone there before them, 
pale as wan death itself, in my plain black 
gown, with a sheet of music quivering in 
my hand. 

Staring upward at me immediately be- 
low the footlights, there were rows of men 
and women lounging in the comfortable- 
looking red-velvet covered seats. The men 
were smoking ; both men and women were 
drinking ; whilst waiters, with bottles and 
glasses on trays, went nimbly hurrying to 
and fro. 

Atatablein the middle of the theatre 
sat a man with what looked like an auc- 
tioneer’s hammer in hishand, He, I was 
afterwards told, was the well-known and 
popular “chairman’’ of the Levity ; the 
expression however was then Greek to 
me. 

From the private boxes above the stalls 
—narrow, dark apartments, with tawdry 
decorations and dirty limp muslin curtains 
—lorgnettes were levelled pitilessly at the 
pale trembling women upon the stage. 

The instant I appeared a great silence 
seemed to fall upon the theatre—no buzzing, 
no murmur, no stir of any kind. The 
chairman rapped smartly upon his table, 
inviting, 1 imagined, the applause which 
he reckoned might give me contidence. 
But his hammer wrapped in vain; no hand 
was raised to bid me welcome. 

I was a novice ; I might be a rara avis ; 
but 1 was unknown. I was an English 
woman with a Frenchified name; I was 
going to sing them some English songs— 


| perhaps French ones as well. 





But nobody present as yetknew whether 


fed and 








I was worth hearing or not ; they had only | 


Mr. Binkworthy’s word for it, and they 
meant to judge for themsel ves. 

It was clear that I had yet to win my 
way into the affections of a Levity audi- 
ence ; 
their money, or would have none of it. 

lt was thus that I interpreted—and inter- 
preted aright—the cold, respectful silence 


| of the huge crowded house. 


champagne before we could stay his hand. | 


when asharp rap came upon the door. It | 
opened a couple of inches, and a youthful | 


But before she quitted the man- | 


The prelude, the opening bars—those | 
notes—of | 


few plaintive familiar minor 
Virginia Gabriel’s dear melancholy song 
rose up from violin and piano in the orches- 
tra and clave the stifling atmosphere of the 
hushed and listening theatre. 

The hour was indeed come. 

I thought of my darling; [ prayed for 
strength—prayed for it in a swift mute 
wild fashion that was a kind of agony; and 
then my voice obeyed me, and I sang the 


' song of “Ruby” as I had never sang it in 


whispered she—‘‘for 


A won- * 


my life before. 
{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Tue Earl of Carnarvon, at a banquet, 
in proposing ‘“‘the health of the clergy,’’ 
said that ‘‘in these days clergymen were 


expected t have the wisdor nana 
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PURSUANCE of a purpose 


work solid and consecutive. 


makes our 
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A Cuanoina Piownn.—A newly dis- 
covered Mexican flower is quite a wonder, 
if reports be true. It is said to be white 
in the morning, red at noon, and blue at 
night, and is further credited with emitting 
perfume only at the middle of the day. It 
grows on a tree in the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. 

F LesuH-EATER.—it may be new to many 
that the word “sarcophagus” means 
literally flesh-eater, and was applied to 
coffins from the peculiar kind of stone of 
which the ancient Roman coffins were 
made. This stone is supposed to have 
been a species of limectone,and it is claimed 
had the property necessary entirely to 
consume a body, with the exception of the 
teeth, in forty days; hence the name. 


AT Meat TimMe.—The aacient Britons 
did not get much to eat until supper-time, 
and the principal food wasa thin cake of 
bread with chopped meatand broth, The 
houses were not furnished with table- 
cloths or napkins, and the dishes were 
placed upon the table all at once, upon 
rushes and fresh grass in large platters or 
trenchers. While the guests were eating 
the host and hostess stood up and took no 
food till all the company were satisfied. 


HARD ON THE FatTHER-IN-LAW.—In 
India it eosts more to get married than to 
die. Expensive presents are bestcwed, 
and the parents of the bride are often 
impoverished for life by the dowry which 
they give the bride. When a great wed- 
troops of beggars and 
priests appear, and they must not be sent 
away empty-handed. Atarecent marriage, 
ten thousand people were sumptuously 
presented with clothing and 
money. 

A NATION oF PRINCES,—Of the posterity 
of Gedimin a noble Russian there were 
extant in 1700, fou® branches, one of which, 
the Galitzins, number over ten thousand 
and each of whom is entitled to the name 
of Prince. The great mass of princes, 
however, are not of Russian origin at all, 
but are of Tartar extraction. This swarm 
of foreign princes is ¢xplained by the fact 
that the Czars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, in their zeal for the 
diffusion of the Greek faith among the 
Tartars commanded all belonging to those 
nationalities who accepted that belief to 
assuine the title of prince. There are at 
least eighty of those separate families who 
are entitled to bear the title; but moat of 
them live like simple peasants, and 
occupy themselves, among other profes- 
sions, with cab-driving in St. Petersbury. 


WorK AND Wagdes.—At Frankfort in 
Germany, may be seen, on the Sachsen- 
hauser Bridge, an iron rod with a gilt cock 
onthe top. This is the reason according to 
tradition. An architect undertook to 
build the bridge within a fixed time, but 
three days before that on which he had 
contractea to complete it the bridge was 
only halt finished. In his distress he 
invoked the devil, who undertook to 
complete it if he might receive the first 
who crossed the bridge. The work was 
done by the appointed day, and then the 
architect drove a cock over the bridge, 
The devil, who had reckoned on getting a 


| human being, was furious; he tore the 
poor cock in two, and flung it with such 
| violence at the bridge that he knocked 


and they liked a good article for | 





| 





two holes it, which 
cannot be closed, for if stones are put in 
by day they fare torn out by night. In 
memorial of the event, the image of the 
cock was set up on the bridge. 


PLENTY OF HetLr.—-All persons who 
make any pretensions to gentility in India 
employ a khansammah or house steward, 
a dhurwhan or doorkeeper, an abdar or 
water cooler, a suerabdar or wine manager, 


to the present day 


| oix or eight khitmutgars or walters at table. 


a sirdar-bearer and eight others to carry 
the palankeen, two or three bobajees or 
cooks, bheesties or water carriers, mhaters 
or sweepers, out-of-door servants, grooms, 
etc., etc., toa great number. Families in 
the middle rank of life are also obliged to 
keep a large number of servants. Even 
missionaries, who endeavor to do with as 
under the necessity of 


few as possible, are 


employing a bobajee, bearer, khitmutgar, 
mhater, dhurwhan, syce, grasscut, and 
dhobee or washerman. Thesalary of these 
averages at t tw ] ar™ 
*} 
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SHIFTLESSNESS is mostly only another 


naine for aimlessness, 
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LIGHT AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 





RING,” “THORNS AND BLOSSOMS,” 
“WHICH LOVED HIM BEsT ?”’ 


KTC., ETC. 








CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Te rY-FIVE 


[CONTINUED., ] 
down! ox 
He dia 
nentin couciuding the 
to his new 
wae alle, 


pounds 
could bardiy believe iis ears, 
nmol beeilale a tm 
bargain, and was ready 
lodger as far as le 
That bie lodger was some rich gentleman 
in digguise was patent; but Fox was not 
going to epeoii bis own chance by incunven- 
lent questions, 

Hie laughed when lodger in 
formed bia that bie name Jim Saun- 
dera.that be was *outof work,” and hoped 
that Fox couid bave an attack of “riieuma- 
tics’ Lhat very day. 

Fox therelore was not so surprised at 
her news as Marvy expected him tobe. But 
be plaved bis part very well, and declared 
he woulda “yo right off to the statiou,”’ and 
be “back in neo time,”’ 

Ana off he went runnigg ; 
ecateh the chuckle Which bu 
he tef{ his eo Atage door. 
| “And where is Mr. Saunders?’ asked 
} Mary, turning witha tf iod face to Mra, 
j Fux a8 so0n asthe gardener was oul of hear- 

lng. 
i “Jim ?°* sa i Mra F ibe 
tural air in the word. 


assist 


lis 
was 


long 


nor did Mary 
rat irom hiu as 


us 


with the 


S40, POOF 


most na 
fellow ! 


| 1 daresay vou wondered not to see him last 
night, for ef course, he'd told ine wiiere he 
was going. Weil, “tis a good thing that usy 
} husband ’sableto gu te work ayain, for 
poor Jiu gotthe news last might that his 
wether wasnt wellend he went off at 
’ ones 1 dou't know when he will be 
' baca.”’ 
Mary's beart tnelted atonee, So that was 
whv Jin had not been to the dance! His 
mother was !il—dving perlhips; and she had 


been So angry With hii. 


The giri asked a good many questions 


about Mr. Sauncders’s mother beltore she 
went back tothe cotlaye, thinkiny all the 
tine of “poor Jim ;’’ nor could she in ber 
wildest dreams have imagined that the 
young gardeuer who had Leen #> allentive 
to her and brought her such lovely thhwers 
was nootber than Lord Wyo nore, who 


| had once been engaged to marry Miss Ma- 
i bei Chariford. 

At the omttave she found the whele house. 
bold astir and the two 
tracte<!, 

Fox, the gardener, arrived panting from 
) the station soon aflerwariis, 


geutiemen  dis- 


| Nooneat all like Miss Chariford had 
j been af the station thal morning, the por- 
j ters assured tim. 

Indeed be brought back a list of the pas- 
Sengers who bad lef by the early train 
three farmers, well known to the ral. Way 
officials, a grocer in the vi aye,two or three 
laborers, a mec a 

“Then she is hiding somewhere ibout thil 
migttfall,”’ cried J Char rd—‘she 

Kot Shelter in one of the cottages! J shall 


Richard, telegrapt to Lord Wrynimore and 
lo Caroline, we don’t kuow 
may have fled to Chea.” 

Battling with his uneasy fears, which 
Were wany, the false Hichard Chariford 
wnmade his way to the telegraph-oflice and 
despatched the following message to Lora 
Wyowore, who had purposely traveled 
down to bis country residence, [eaving Ma- 
bel in bis sister's care, intending to be with 
ber agaiu in theevening — 


Whether she 


a 


“My dear afflicted child has left our care. 
Is ehe al the Manor?” 


be received the answer— 


























brow o!f each. 


















THE SATU 


iny so long!” exclaimed 


had 
. 


out of the question 
“Waste no time 


large reward for the 
wmeutally-fflicted Gaugtter. 
caped, itis true; but you have a good deal 


accounted insane. Doctor Crane will sup- 
port your statements, Itwas he who ex- 
atnined her in Londons, you know, before 


you brought ber to this piace. For Heaven's 
sake rouse yourself!” urged his com- 
panion, 


The day wore away in miserable efforts 
totrack Mabel’s fight. 

Caroline seut a retarn telegram couched 
in term sof greatanxiety. Her sister was 
notat bowe; ne one there bad the slightest 
news ol ber, 

The garden, the wood, and the village 
had been scoured, nothing having rewarded 
the searchers save a handkerchief picked 
up on the path outsile the cottage and 
marked “M,. C.,”’ wineb Mary identified as 
one belonging to the @issing young lady. 
Darkuess set in with po further tid- 
ings. 

“What are we to do now ?” asked John 
Chariford dejectedly. 

“Nothing!” was the despairing an- 
swer. “Aud we thought oursel vessecure!”’ 
—with a deop sigh. 

But soon atterwards a bitter laugh broke 
from the false Richard Chariford’s lips—he 
was his own Wicked Self again. 

“Let me but onee again bave her under 
watch and ward, and she will never imore 
cause ine this anxiety! I bave offered five 
hundred pounds reward to aay one who 
will give me informatioa leading to Ler re- 
covery, aud bave also given a description 
of ber height and general appearance. Sure- 
ly I shall seon recover her! Ah, she 
should have thought twice belore entering 
the fleld azainst me!” 

“You bad better try to eat or drink some- 
thing—you are as white as a sheet,”said his 
companion in guilt, “If youare to go to 
prison to-morrow, you may as well bave a 
ineal to-night. Do try to be ready lor any 
emergency !”’ 

“Don't speak of prison ! 
other, 

“It is as wellto face possibilities,’’ 
Mabel’s uncle. 

It was a long and wretched night to get 
through, butat length the dawn broke, 
bringing with it torrents of rain. 
bilton—for that was bis real name—and 
Jotvn Charlford looked so bagyard that any 
one who bad seen them two days before 
would hardly have recognized them for the 
Sarne men. 

‘Thev wereboth sileat as they met at 
breakfast, immediately after which they 
were to travel up to town, 


” 


groaned the 


said 





And in an ineredibly short apace of time 


ach started with apprehension when 
Mra, Feathers. looking considerably sobered 
brought in letters—aimongst others one 
froin Mabel. 

It had been posted at sormme country vill- 
age apparentiyv, and ran thus— 


“Do not seek for me—it would be useless, 
I ain well ; henceforth I will take care of 
myself. 1 could net go on lying the life at 
the cottage, watched atevery turn—it was 
driving me mad—so I sought freedom. 
(tive iny dear love to my sisters, to Dick, 
and to all who care lor me. 

“MABEL.” 


Again and again the two 
federates read the few lines, 
They tell us nothing,” they aaid simul- 
taneously. ; 
“Take a little courage, mar 
Filton, raising hie head 
nents ; 
I fancy. 
sisters : 


miserable con- 


,” exclaimed 
alter a few mo- 
“she does not mean to trouble us, 

You see, she sends her love to her 
it 18 something !fike a ftarewel!. 
All is not lost Ly any means; there is no 





| 


| 


co to every house and show these village. | | 
folk the danger they incur in hiding a 
Gauabter trom her lawfui guardians, ea pe 
cially ove «mentally afflicted as she is, 


need to go about with haug-dog counten- 
ilice ” 

lhe receipt of this letter from Mabel put 
the wretched nen more at their ease, 

She was gone; but it seemed to the last 


has | degree improbable that she would take any 
legal proceedings against bin whom she | 


oked upon as ber lather. 

She wasyone, but whatever she might 
accuse them of could be well defended, 
What if she bad been taken to the cottage, 


day? 

lasane patients were treated in like man- 
ner by those who had their welfare most at 
heart, 

Doctor Crane, the well-known London 
physician, had beard the story of her de- 
lusions, and bad declared taem to be a 
Kravesyinptom of mental derangement. 
No, no; there was no such ground tor fear 
as they bad at first supposed. And Jobn 





vunce nore, 


| Without farther delay they disiniased 

the womnen-servants who bad had charge of 
| Mabel, arranged with Fox, the gardener, to 
look aller the cottave tilla new tenant was 
| found, and then went up te London to con- 


“Mi Charlfo no 
; . = er rd is motatthe Manor, and | fer with the taunly solietor, Mr. Wren- 
a4 THE Lee here AShaligoup to town by. 
lustmecdiatel y."’ : 
‘ : Meanwhile an advertisement couched in 
j Tene the a ; the following terms appeared all the 
tn 7 ¥ . * “VA ah ] ead hg papers— 
5 | - 
= J ary 
: at ’ i. » a8 ta 
fia wtp i JISIDZUuUwmUed Appearance, also ex- 
0 ; ars trewely beautiful, Age abo 
older, and new lines Car ed the ; ' ' Bh te ane 


Phe young lady is mentally afflicted though 
(big inay notat once appear, and suffers 


‘Heavens, what a fool I ee ph ear 
Richard Chariford. “Is tate agalust me? 
A few hours more would have put escape 
in regrete—be up and 
doing ; she must be somewhere. Offer a 
ey | of your 

© bas es- 


on your side yet—ber utterances will be 


and there watched aud guarded night aud | 


Charliord and Filton raised up their heads | 











RDAY EVENING POST. _ 
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1 give 
from various delusions, Whoever wil 
intormation wkich sball restore ber to — 
agonized father shali receive the reward o 
five hundred pounds.— Address Wrenby, 
Eag., solicitor,’’ etc. 


A good many people read this advertise- 
e letter found its 
ment, and more than oy 
way to Mr. Wrenby’s office from persons 
who hoped that in some forlorn "oo" 
girl they had found the lust Muss Chari- 
— those who scanned the notice, 
attracted by the mnagnitude of the reward, 
were the servants of Lady Effington. 

“Lueky folks will they be who discover 
this lunatic young lady,”’ remarked ber 
ladyship’s own maid to the housekeeper 
one .lay at tea. 

“Yes if any one ever does find ber ; but 
those por hall-witted creatures inake away 
with themeelves as often as not,” was the 
reply. 

Neither of the two women had the slight- 
est suspicion that the lovely young girl up- 
stairs in the room next to ber ladyshbip’s, 
whom Lady Effington spoke of as “her 
young cousin who was out of bealth,” was 
the missing Miss Charlford. 

None of Lady Effington’s servants were 
In the habit of questioning their mistress’s 
actions; none of them bad ever seen Ma- 
bel. 

The maid who had been at the Manor in 
attendance on Lady Effington during Ma- 
bel’s short visit there had almost imuwedi- 
ately afterwards married, and was now 
living in Warwickshire. 

There was nothing to lead those in daily 
attendance on Mabel to suppose that she, a 
relative of her ladyship’s, was the young 
lady for whese discovery 80 large a reward 
had been offered. 

Fox, the gardener, read the advertise- 
ment,and would certainly bave given any ip 
formation he could to obtain the sui ol five 
| hundred pounds; but he had nothing on 
which to act. 

Suspicions he bad in plenty; but he had 
never known who “Jim Saunders” really 
was, nor bad be any actual clue to Mabel’s 
identity. 

At present therefore he kept quiet, hop- 
ing that, if ne did so, Jim Saunders might 
some day reappear, and then he could at 
once send off to apprise the police. 

There was another person a:so who read 
the advertisement ; and he sat staring at it 
for a long while, 

“H’im,’? he said to himself—“cat away, 
has she? Shouldn’t atall wonder if be’d 
driven hercrazy. She suspected something 
he told me. How was that, 1 want to know? 
Blest it I shouldn’t like to pocket the five 
hundred pounds and do my friend Filton a 
good turn intothe bargain! There is my 
triend’s daughter Caroline too—I want to 
get some more funds out of her. Cannot 
understand the girl lately—cannot under- 
stand Filton himself—think he wants to get 
rid of ne without completing the payment. 
That won’t do!” 

Fora long time he continued to muse 
over the advertisement; at last, siowly 
folding up the paper, be put it into bis 
pocket. 

That very evening he gave it by mis- 
take toa friend of his sailing for Rio de 
| Janeiro, 

In this way the news traveled toa young 
man lately landed at Rio, 

Standing penniless and profoundly de- 
jected near the landing-place, he observed a 
newly-arrived passenger throw aside a 
crumpled newspaper—an English news- 
paper—anud, rushing forward, picked it 
up. 

Eagerly scanning the notices on the first 
page, hiseyes met the announcement which 
told him 80 many unlooked-for things. 
Mabe! called insane—Mabel shut up in a 
| house from which she had escaped—a re- 
ward offered for her discovery! 

With a groan he hastened to find asteam- 
vessel about to make the return voyage to 
| England ; and, by offering to work his 

passage back, and by interesting the cap- 

tain in his desire to return home immedi- 
j ately to see a sister who was dangerously 
ili, Dick was taken on board, , 
Meanwhile Mabel was lving dangerously 
| ill at Lady Effington’s, and econld do notii- 
ing at present but send Nevilie’s message 
by bis sister that she agreed with him in 
thinking that they wust not intrust the 
tga tbey had to establish to Mr. Wren- 
y: 
Then Neville asked if she would perinit 
him to act on bis own judgment. And she 
—lying ill and helpiess—consented: and 
Lord Wynmore instantly consuited his 
own family solicitor, and also put hiiselt 
— communication with a private detec- 
tive. 

‘lo find the man who was lurking some- 
where in England in order to receive money 
as the price cf bis silence seemed the first 
thing to be done; be inust be made to speak 
through fear or bribery. 

In the meantime Neville himself was 
ready to start for Jamaica,to make ing uiries 
there in person, for he was well aware that 
further evidence must be forthcoming to 
convict the inan who called himself Rich- 
ard Coariford, 


Wher the blow fell, it must fall witb 
effect. 











CHAPTER XXIX. 

‘\EATED at ease in his luxurious! brary 
the iv ior sO tMany ars ‘ 
. " ~ ! W ; > 
obt 
318 r Me wh 2 0bOe Lad 

aa 
He a sid of his enemr, who, satisfied 


) that there was no more to be wrung out of 


him at present, would leave bia: in peace 
| for several years, 


Dick wouid not be back just yet from his 








reverent Mes | Betta, 
Carolin etta, though 
ane their sister’s 


fectly submissive, and in no way reproach- 


harmless ; say what she 
set down to ineanity. 
Had be not Doctor Crane’s opinion 
porthim? But, in truth, after the 
wiidering terror at news of her Bight, 

; and 


had experienced a sensation of relic " 
if she ever returned, he would have the 
more plausible reason lor sending ber to a 


private asyiuin. 

No; he did not mach fear Mabel. Nota 
whisper bad gone forth against him; all bis 
neighbors vied with each other in respect- 
ful sympathy with his grief; ne wouid 
escape the pitfall which bad yawned to 
engulf him. Toen his thoughts travelled 
on into the future. i ; 

“lItis like iny own now,” he 
said within himeelf, with a sardonic sinile, 
as be glanced round the lofiy walis on 
which bung costly paintings, beneath 
which marbie statues of statesmen and 

ts and busts of by-gone Charlfords were 
anged. “It was a bold move, and it suc. 
eouken 1’ he muttered. “I should not have 
the bardihood to play thé part twice over, 
but having played it, I will sustain it to the 
end, A place like this is surely worth run- 
ning a risk for.” 

His gaze, passing beyond the library, 
took in the noble cedar-trees on the euge of 
the pleasure-grounds and the belt of forest- 
land which bounded the undalating park, 
Tue deeping twilight of the clear autawn 
day added to the charin of the landacape. 

Miss Gray was still at Charltord House 
with Netta and Bella, who would have been 
ionely enough without her, for Caroline 
was not much of a companion to her youug 
sisters, and had goue to London on a brief 
visit to a friend, 


She felt restiess and miseraole, she had 
said, and would be glad of any change in 
the anxiety she felt concerning Mabel. 
And the so-called Mr.Charifcrd was relieved 
at ber absence, and, in his then state of 
wind, offered no opposition to her de- 
parture. . 

By his neighbors and by the inmates of 
his bouse he was supposed to be sitting 
brooding by bis lonely bearth, mourning 
for his lost daughter, when in realty he 
was enjoying bis ease; his servants and 
acquaintances credited him with feeling 
whicb he was far fromm possessing. 

On this night however his uneasy sense 
of possible danger bad nearly died down. 
An unexpected ring at the hail door, suc- 
ceeded by the announcement of Mr, John 
Charlford, was sufficient to revive his fears 
in a very uncomfortable manner. He 
started from his seat and grew deathly pale 
when be perceived that his visitor was 
agitated. 

“Why have you come?” be gasped, the 
moment the servant bad closed the door of 
the library, leaving them together, 

“Why?” echoed John Cnartford, “Be- 
cause 1 cannot rest! Because I dread that 
something may bappen! Filton, it was an 
ill deed that you forced me to do; and I bad 
better have suffered then than bave lived 
all these years to suffer now.” 

“Stop this folly!’ cried the other savage- 
ly. “AimTIsafe? You got what you sin- 
ned fur. We must all pay a price for what 
we getinthis world! You had better bave 
stayed at home, if you bave come here icr 
no other purpose than to put your own 
neck into the nouse, as you will certainly 
do if you are going to address me as you 
did just now.”’ 

“Whatdid I say?” asked Jonn Charl- 
ford, sinking into a chair and shivering be- 
fore the blaze. ‘Do you mean to say I call- 
ed you ‘Filton?’ Surely I never used that 
name! I must be losing control over my 
reason !’’ 

“T should think you are! 
so quietly, and avoid unpleasant conse- 
quences. May I inquire what bas led you 
back to Charlitord House the moment after 
you quitted 1t?” 


“A presentiment,”’ returned the other— 
“T cannot aceount for it—a foreboding of 
evil close at hand! It was so real, so ter- 
rible, that I waited only to secure all the 
money I had in the house, and traveled 
back here to ask if you too had experienced 
any feeling such as mine? Answer me 
truly for once in your life!” 

“Of course I have been uneasy enough, 
if you mean that!’’ repiied his companion 
fiercely. ‘Who would not be uneasy, em- 
Larked on such an ocean as we are? But 
my reason tells me that there is no great 
cause ‘or alarin; and, just as I was begin- 
ning to experience a tee'ing of rest, you 
came, with your pusillanimous terror. Did 
you expect to play the part you have played 
and afterwards fird smooth sailing ?”’—and 
Filton’s lip curied with an expression of 
conteinpt, 

“I can feel the storm brooding in the air 
before breaking,” moaned John Chariford. 
“When it does break, who wili pity us 

“Pity? Of what use will that be to us? 
Do stop that moaning, and tell me, while 
you stillhave your senses, whether any 
thing bas occurred to cause you to speak 
like this,” 

“Has not enough ocerred already?” 
whispered bis miserable listener. “Hush! 


But pray do 


| Was that some one at the door ?’’—and he 


started froin bis seat. 
You w be vourown destruction, at 
' 1 act it s fool’s way *"’cr! 
i a z people were at ¢t 
aoor, how 


ild that endanger you? Your 
own face Is enough to hang you, though, it 
is true, Here—I must put you somewhere 
where you wiil be out of the reach of do- 
ing yourself and me harm which canaot be 
Gadone. 1 shall tell the servants you are 


not well, aod you will go to bed and remain 
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there natil you have your wits more under 
control, Now hold your tongue whilst I 

give orders about your room.” 
And soon the weaker cu! of the two 
will,stil! more 


asege if that could be, than he had 
felt himself so many years before, when he 
had consented to sare himeelf froin the con- 
sequences of an evil deed at the expense of 
his dead brother's children—was installed 
in one of the visitors’ rooms at Charlford 
House, the servants being inforined that he 
was an invalid in very delicate health. 

Wen the other man found himself 
alone again, he paced the room fran- 
tically. 

The fact was, his nerves were unstrung 
by bis late continual watching for what 
might overwhelin bim ; aod this unlooked- 
for visit of Jobn Chariford’s, thia confession 
of anticipated evil,affected him in a strange 
manner, 

Iu vain he attempted to battle with the 
feeling; he detected biwself listening for 
noises and starting withont adequate 
cause, 

“It is Dick whom I fear—Dick !" he mut- 
tered. “But I mast teil him a specious 
tale. Of course he must be nade to believe 
that I have done all that lay in wy power 
to find him—that [ have been silent to his 
sisters in order not to oppreas their hearts 
with too much misery just when they are 
mourning their sister Mabel’s loss. Per- 
haps I made a mistake In getting «him 
drugged aud shipped for Rio; but who 
does not make some mistakes in this miser- 
able world ?” 

Then, sitting down to brood over bis 
fears and dangers, he watched the twilight 
creeping over the stately cedars in the park 
and the forest trees, now nearly stripped of 
their leafy beauty. 

Meanwhile Neville Wynmore, about to 
steurt fur the West Indies, was burried!ly 
writing some instructions to his steward 
before his departure, when the detective he 
had einployed was usbered in, 

This man was to accompany bim, go that 
Lord Wynmore was not surprised at his 
visit, thougt he bad not expected him to 
call. 

One giance at his face however showed 
Neville tuat he caine with important tid- 
ings. 

“You bring news!” he exclaimed, rising 
hastily to meet him. 

“Yes, ny lord; and there is no time to 
lose. Miss Chariford isto meet her lover 
to-night. Sve will arrive at the Paddington 
Station—presumably on a visit to a friend— 
about five vo’clock. To be brief, I bribed 
the maid, who already had her suspicions. 
To her Lam indebted for this news; she 
managed to read a couple of the young 
lady’s letters which informed her of the 
fact that her young mistress had arranged 
to meet «a gentileinan at the Paddington Sta- 
tion to-nignt—I infer the rest. You are well 
acquainted with Miss Charlford, ny lord; 
disguise yourself in so:ne way, and accom- 
pany me without loss of time.” 

In a moment Neville had darted down- 
stairs. 

‘Here, Turner,” he said—“lend me your 
olaest bat and coat for a disguise, and be 
quick about it, and then cal! a hansom ! 
Quick !”” 

“Yes, ny lord,” answered Turner, disap- 
pearing, and reappearing the next minute 
bearing in one hand a wide-brimmed 
light gray bat and an overcoat, while from 
tbe otber hand dangled a false brown 
beard, 

“Would this be of any use to your lord- 
ship?” he asked, repressing a smile. 

“C pital! Help me to put it on, Turner,” 
said Naville. 

In a very shor: time Lord Wyninore was 
whirling along in a hanson by the side of 
the detective, looking very inuch like a re- 
spectable middle-aged farmer who could 
not afford to wear tvo new a coat. 

“Spall we bein time?”? he asked very 
anxiously, as tbey drove inte the yard of 
the terininus, 

“Nota minute to spare, iny lord,’ an- 
swered the detective, springing from the 
cab, 

One minute to tive! But the train was 
not in when they hurried on to the arrival 
platforin. 

They had retarned to their cab,in view of 
having to follow Caroline, and now they 
took up a position as if waiting—like so 
inany others — for the arrival of a 
friend. 

Neville stood behind the detective, but h& 
was 80 disguised that even Mabel would 
not have recognized him. 

Scarcely three minutes had elapsed when 
the train they were so anxiously looking 
for steamed slowly in. 

Was Caroline in one of the cars? Had she 
come alone? Would he find her in the 
throng? 

Neville asked himself these questions as 
he pressed forward, eagerly scanning the 
descending passengers. 

_ A moment later be touched his compan- 
ion’s arin. 

“There she ie,” he sail hurriedly ; “and 
her maid is with ber. Look—that young 
lady in black velvet! Tue maid wears a 
green costume,’ 

At that instant a tatl, handsome, evil- 
looking man burried up to them and took 
Caroline’s hand. 

‘*The carriage is waitir 


g."they heard him 


at ate ° Pay 


Vh, bas iny friend sent you to meet 
me f*’ 

**Yes,”’ he said, with an answering sinile; 
“she did not like you to drive througn the 
streets alone. Where is your laggage? Let 
tne lead you to the carriage.”’ 

“Gibbons,” said Caroline, tarning to her 





rays Pianta, Pane has sent her brother 
to meet me,T n van See es uel oleae 
drive, and you will be glad to get under 
shelter this cold evening; so you can e 
a cab and drive at once to Madame Henri- 
ette’s, order the dress, and tell ber to te 
ready to fit it on to-morrow, and then go to 
the lodgings 1 have e for you. As 
iny friend’s house is so full, she cannot take 
you in for a couple of days. Do you under- 
stand ?”’ 

“Yes, pace 6 poseroes be —_ Saare- 
y, pertect!y comprehen ruse, for 
she bad read ber cnttareas’s folders, and was 


certain that this tall gentleman who passed 
for the brother of Charlford’s friend 
was 8 secret lover. 

“I pelieve it will be a rana match 


this ay r’ whem y me as she showed a 
porter her m 8 luggage,and then 
to obey ber orders. bell 

“Am 1 to come to you the first thing to- 
morrow morning, iniss ?" she asked, as she 
was about to enter the cab, 

“No, not to-morrow, it would only cause 
contusion when the bouse is so fall!” an- 
swered Caroline, with suppressed cgitation. 
“The next day at dinner-time—in time to 
dress me—wili be soon enough. Good 
night !” 

“Good night, miss,”” replied Gibbons, 
with difficulty repressing a smile. 

Then she got into the cab, and drove off, 
leaving Caroline and the tall evil-looking 
eh ad standing together on the plat- 

orin. 

Neville and the detective were close at 
hand, Neville’s back towards the couple, 
while the detective bad taken him by the 
button-hole, and was apparently pouring 
sone story into bis ear. 

“Oh, Horace, where are we going?” falt- 
ered Caroline. 

“Can you ask, dearest?” he replied. 
“One more night in England, ard then a 
new life begins for me—for us! Then hey 
for the Far West—for love—for vou.” 

“Oh, Horace,”’ she said,while tears rolled 
down her cheeks, “can happinness come to 
us like this?” 

“Be sure it will, darling!’ he answered. 
“Come, all is ready for our bridal.”’ 

“Isthis your luggage, miss?’”’ asked a 
porter, coming up. 

Caroline nodded—she could not speak. 

“Want a four-wheeler, sir?’’ added the 
porter, 

**Yes—be as quick as youcan!’’ answered 
Caroline’s companion. 

The luggage was soon put up and the 
trembling girl seated safely within the 
cab. 

* Where to, sir?” asked the driver. 

“Drive to Teviot Street, Poplar. I'll stop 
you at the house, I’ve forgotten the nuim- 
ber,’’ said the man who was bearing off the 
unhappy girl. 

‘*Keep that cab wichin sight, and I will 
give you five pounds!” said Neville to his 
driver. 

And soon the two eabs, one following the 
otber, were on their way to the East End 
of London in the twilight. 

“What a dreadful sight these streets pre- 
sent,” said Caroline, with a shudder, 
‘Horace, all my love for you cannot blind 
me to the fact that I have done very wrong. 
Oh, what a sad bridal mine will be, harried, 
Jate and ainong strangers.”’ 

“IT will make up to you for all,” replied 
her companion, taking ber hands in 
bis. 

Caroline trembled without replying, but 
he drew ber head onto his shoulder with 
well-imulated affection, and the cab jolted 
siowly on,on through the gas-lit streets, 
where miserable women and half-clad 
children were to be seen at every turn, and 
where drunken inen thronged the doors of 
the gin-shops, 

“A pretty place he’s taking the lady to, 
iny lord,’’ said the detective, as the drove 
along. 

Neville nodded, without averting bis gaze 
from the vehicle in front. If they should 
lose it ior a moment! 

How much depended on a successful 
issue to their quest! 

Whatan endless drive it scemed from 
Paddington to Poplar. How Neville’s eyes 
ached, and his heart too! 

A dozen times he thought he had loat 
sight of the cab he was pursuing ; once it 
stopped in order that the driver might ask 
his way, once again because of a street-acci- 
dent; butthrough all muisechances Neviiloe 
never withdrew bia gaze trom the cab in 
front ot them. 

“Good heavens, is this where he is taking 
Caroline? Then indeed he must think it 
well to keep out of sight,”” he said to him- 
self ashe got out and watched from the 
other side of the street the ill-assorted cou- 
ple alight and enter a house. 

The man had thrown a large dark shaw! 
over Caroline’s head and shoulders—per- 
haps because he wished toscreen ber trom 
the notice of passers-by, perbaps because 
he did not wish her to be too much shocked 
by the quarter to which he had taxen 
her. 

‘Now then, my lord,” said the detective, 
crossing the street. 

Without the loss of a moment Neville put 
the promived gold into the bands of the de- 
lighted cabinan. 

“Wait,” be said, “and you may get a fare 
back.”’ 

Then he 


hastened after his guide 


‘oW tr at at Ae ak acd New 6. 
sbort. 

“A brother-officer, there is another in the 
back groun“ "es ~ ay want help, my 
lord,” replied the co. ctive, as he k uocked 
soltly at the door, 

A woman with unkempt hair and sleeves 


at pping 





tarned up, presented herself. She stared at 
ba) +g men Hy wn any — 

© want ng*, bavé you « spare 
room ?” said the detective, softiy advanc 


ing along the passage, followed by Neville, | 


an entrance must be effected at ail 


8. 

“My rooms are all took for to-night, gen- 
tlemnen,” responded the woman. ‘It's no 
use you stopping. The day after to-morrow 
you may come, If so be you're in want of 
rooms then,” 

“No; we want them to-night,” said the 
detective, listening anxiously toa murmur 
of voices above. 

The woman stepped quickly to the foot 
the stairs, 

“T tell = I've no lodgings to spare. Boe 
off,or I'll call my husband!” she said 
menacingly, 

“Hush!” returned the detective, whisp- 
ering in herear, “I am a police~fficer,and 
there are two more outside, Don’t get 
he gad into trouble, but let me do my 

uty. 

The woman turned pale, hesitated, then 
stood back, while the detective, followed 
by Neville, went up the wooden staircase 
three steps at a time, but not before he had 
unlatebed the house door, admitting his 
colleagues, who were in readiness to sup- 
port him. 

Guided by the murmur of voices, the de- 
tective opened a door to the left,and,throw- 
ing it back, disclosed to view a scene which 
Neville never forgot. 

There were five people within the apart- 
nent, standing in a haif-circle belorea tabie 
covered with a white table-cloth, on which 
a vase of flowers had been placed. 

It was a long low-pitehed room itlam\in- 
ated by about adozen flaring candles, the 
light of which revealed startlingly enough 
the group near the table, 

Caroline was the central figure, her ex- 
treme pallor heightened by the black velvet 
dress thatshe wore and by the bunch of 
orange-blossoms which bad been hurriedly 
fastened at her ti,roat, 

By her side stood the dark, handsome, 
evil-lookipg man who was luring her to de- 
struction, and to whom she was evidently 
about vod pp her bridal vows, 

A third figure, wearing a surplice, stood 
before the couple ; while a man and woman 
apparentiy acting as witnesses of thisstrange 
marriage, sonatas the group. 

At the sound of the opening door, at the 
sight of the two figures entering ao hastily, 
so unexpectedly, Caroline, whose eyes hac 
been fixed on the floor, ralsed them, and, 
as she did so, Neville tore off his dis- 
guise, 

Then she uttered a piercing cry and sank 
upon achair near her, covering her face 
with ber hands, 

The clerical gentleman, apparently as 
iwnuch agitated as she was, glared at the in- 
traders, 

The witnesses shrank back, but Horace 
Lane stood up boldly,saying, in an authori: 
tative tone— 

“Whoare you? Retire at once, or we 
will call in the police!’’ 

“We have saved you that trouble,’ 
answered the detecti e, quietly closing the 
door. ‘There are officers outside ready to 
aid Os.’’ 

“Officers ?”’ repeated the man scornfully. 
“At your peril interrupt the csiebration of 
this marriage! The lady is of age, here is 
the license. No one has the power to stop 
a marriage where the coutracting parties are 
of age.’’ 

“It is not a marriage ceremony I have 
come here to interrupt,” said the detective 
calinly ; “I have come to execute a warrant 
for the apprehension of Horace Frederick 
Lane on a charge of forgery committed 
many yearsago, andof bein a party to a 
conspiracy whereby one Richard Miles 
Filton became possessed of alarge property 
passing himself off as an English geutie- 
nan then just deceased in the West Indies, 
one Mr. Richard James Chariford. What 
have you to say tothat?’’ 

Nothbing—nothing. With a wild cry the 
wretched map sank down before the table, 
aud his head fell forward upon his cut- 
stretched arins, 

**You bear, Caroline ?’’ sald Neville, try- 
iug to rouse her, ‘Do you realize what bas 
happened ? Try to be brave; I will take 
you to iny sister’s to-night Do you bear 
that you have no father ?”’ 

Yes, she beard—she even understood the 
meaning of his words; but she listened 
as one listens to the utterances of a per- 
son who is the victim of a horrible 
dream. 

E.ven the amazing revelation she bad just 
heard concerning the nan whom ashe had 
deemed ber father was not so overwhelin- 
ing to her as the terribie discovery that the 
nan ahe loved was base clay instead of ine 

oid, 
P In a moment the idol set up in ber heart 
had been shattered, and reason alimost tot- 
tered under the blow, 

‘The two persons called in to be witnesses 
of the marriage stood aside, with consterna- 
tion on their faces, 


“Who are you °” said the detective ; but | 


all the while he was casting searching 
glances at the wearer of the surpl.ce, stil! 
mute with surprise or dread. 


“We're onty-peopie that lodge her: 
sir,’ anewered the inan addresset 
Vas aeKned { ' w it asen fT 
ascerta tnetruth o ” 7 14% 
the officer. 


Then he turned to the clerical gentleman 
who all this tiine had remained in an un- 
confortable attitude, looking from one to 
another, every moment sbilting nearer to 
the door. 


The cletective's searching glance 
ly disconcerted him; but, 
confront him, be raised his head and,trying 
to speak unconcernedly, said— 

“Officer, this is a dreadful termination to 
a contemplated marriage. The whole 
scene has shaken ine in a terrible manner, 
#0 I will now retire, hoping that this gen- 
tleman,”’ indicating Lord Wynmore, “will 
see the lady safe with her friends.” 

“You may feel certain bis lordship will 
doo; but you may not feel so certain 
about your freedom as to walk out of this 
house unquestioned,” said the detective 
sternly. “You and I have met betore, Jim 
Mullard, and we have not inet on pleasant 
terms. Ah, you see it isa littie dangerous 
to personate a character such as you have 
assumed to~lay! What, you were about to 
perform a marriage-ceremony, you, an ex- 
thief, ewindler, and eaca convict! You 
areas dangerous « villain as lives an- 
hanged!” 

The man thus addressed giared wildiy 
round the room, then eyed the detective 
froin bead to foot,as if deliberating whether 
be should measure bis strength against that 
of the officer, then stooped down,shook the 
arm of Lane—whose head was still resting 
on the table, and whispe:ed— 

“Fight tor it, or we are in for life!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
- ee — 


EXTREME E11QuKTT#e.—In Sweden, If 
you address the poorest person In the street 
you inust lift your hat. A gentieman pass 
ing a lady on the stairs of an hotel must do 
the saine, To enter a shop or bank witb 
one's hat on is a terrible breach of good 
manners, When atrain leaves a platiorm 
Or A steainboat a pier, all the lookers-on Lif 
their bata to the departing passengers and 
bow to them, a compliment returned by 
the travellers. 

In aristocratic circ'oa in Persia a visitor 
sends notice an hour or two tefore calling. 
If the visit be one of importance, notice is 
senton the previous day. As the visitor 
approaches the house, the servants, mount 
ed or on foot, cone forth to meet nim, and 
one returns with speed to announce bis 
coming. According to his relative rank, 
the bost meets him at the foot of the stair- 
case, at the door, or at the upper end of the 
room. 

The question of seats is also one requir- 
ing the utimost circumstance In receiving 
the various shades of rauk., If the visitor's 
rank be superior to that of the host, the 
former is invited wo occupy a sofa alone at 
the upper corner, while the bost sits on a 
chair or on the floor at the right. The lett 
1s more honorable than the right In Persia, 

For a lady to lay her hand upon another 
laly’s arin is considered a very great and 
pa ey familiarity by an Italian. 
* Never touch the person; it is sacred,” 
save an Italian proverb, 

They have so:ine very foolish custome in 
Hotiand, such, for instance, a# that which 
coinpels «lady, whether alone or accomnpa- 
nied by other ladies, to avola passing a 
club house or other place of rendezvous for 
inen. 

It a lady must needs enter a library, or 
other place which men naturally go to, and 
it she find a gentleman or two there, she 
feels ew lo retire as Se a 
if ahe had seen a case of samall-pox, be 
men know this, but unless they have 
tintshed their business they do not retire. 
The lady retreats in the inost undignified 
inanner, and the human bear finishes bis 
look cor his chocolate, even though the lady 
be at the door waiting for hit to leave. 

~ Te I 

Tue Turee Wives.—A man once went 
to Copley (the father of the great Lord 
Lyndburst) and caused hinself and wife 
nud seveu clilidren to be all included in a 
family picture, 

‘lt wants but one thing,”’ said he, “and 
that isa portraitof wy first wife, for this 
one i¢ inv second.’”’ 

‘But,’ said the artist, ‘he 
know, sir; whatcan 1 do? 
coine in as an angel.” 

“Ob, no, not at all,”’ answered the other ; 
‘she mnust come in as a woinan ; bo angels 
tor ine," 

The portralt was added, but some time 
elapsed belore the person caine back ; and 
when he returned,be bad a strange lady on 
bis arm. 

*) must have another touch of your 
brush, Copley,” be said ; “an accident be- 
| fall my second wite; this lady is my third ; 
and #he bas come to have her likeness in- 
ciuded in the family picture.” 

The painter complied; the likeness was 
introdueed, and the bustband looked witha 
yiance of satisfaction on bis three spouses, 
Not #0 the lady ; she remonstrated ; never 
had euch athing been Leard of! Out ber 
predecessors inust xo 

The artist palnted them ont aceordingly, 
and bad to bring an action at law to obtain 
payment for the portraits which be bad 
obliterated, 


is dead, you 
She can only 





_—> ¢ —-- _— 
A GENTLEMAN who had been long at- 
tached to Cardiual Mazarin, and was much 
| exteemed ty that Minister, asked him for 
SOUDG assistance, Tie ¢ ardinal, who bed a 
yreat regard for the friend, expiatued to 
m the ny demands tnade upon «& per- 

+ a IT ‘ at rave ' 
& 

> 

The cardinal readily assented to this easy 
inethbod of serving his Iriend, who ina tew 
yeers, froin the ad vantages be derives. fram 


to De on tugs 
a Minister, became 


DeIng 60 pposed Avec Oli. 
termine with so powerlul 


‘a wealthy wan. 
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FADED. 





BY RATE MELLERGS. 





Here te the rose you gave me, years ag”. 
Refore the east wind blew o'er samme;n’s 415 
Aud killed the golden roses. Fied away 
ite fragrance and its glory now, as tho’ 
*Twere symbol of our own past. Dead? Ab no, 
li I bet touch these leaves, the Past will la) 
Mer image o'er the Present; twilight gray 
Changes to sunny nocnday, and the low, 
Soft music of your voice ls in my ear. 
ij murmur, ‘Dear, Llove you.'* Sweet, you lift 
(ec moment your fair tace, and, in the clear, 
Stil! depths of your dark eyes my heart ls «wilt 
To read the secret that this rose keeps, dear 
They both are mine, the giver as the gift. 
>_> - - 


With Folded Hands. 


BY AUSTIN ALLEN. 








CHAPTER I. 


frqViiEN you do love me a little, dear- 
eat?” 

| The man's voice was tender enough, 
but pot pleading; be spoke with «assur. 
ance, 

Ilia tone alone would have told a listener 
thet bis vietory waa won, even without the 
earnest, low-breethed “Better than wy 

fe’’ that came from the lips of the girl into 
whose @yos he was gazing. 

She wee tall, abovethe middle height, so 
that their eyes were on alevel as he stood 
with bis bands on her shoulders, reading 
intently every line of her lovely face for 
one jastant before he drew ber close to him 
aud kissed ber lips, murmuring— 

“My own, my darling! You would do 
anything forine, would you not?"’ 

She did not resist his kiss,and her answer 
eae low, but proud and steadfast, “‘Any- 
tuliog--that you would ask me,” 

lie did not understand, how should be? 
« | that waa linplied in thet speech, with its 
*ynifcant little pause—the confidence in 

i, the calm certainty that be was ali that 

vas goud and wise and noble, and that it 
was linpossible in the nature of things that 
be should ask anything but what ane would 
Le overjoyed to grat. 

Heno more understood the speech than 
he understood the nature of the girl whose 
love he had won. 

it was not within his comprehension ; 
bout maurimuring some Lender words,he took 
her band in his, and so, like two children, 
they passed down the lone hill-side to- 
geelier, 

Piey were «# very handsome pair, well 
inatehed iu looks if in av other single par- 
Lieular. 

Heien Bell was not only tall,but she bad 
touat jength of slender, shapely limb whieh 
thakes @ WOIMD'S Carriagoa delight to the 
beholder, 

Hier step over the heather was at once 
swilland«apringy. Dark-haired,gray-eyed, 
ciear-*kinued, she bad all the beauty of 
youth; but her face gave promise of some- 
thing more, 

Very iew come bo 
iy bleen, 

Poere isa deepening and changing of ex 
presion wrought by the next lew vears 
tuat \uakes three-and-twenty for the major- 
iy of women the age at which they most 
nearly reach pertection, : 

Heien Bell was but eig!iteen at this time, 
aod though ber features were finely cut. ber 
nobly modelled and exquisitely 

eed, though her eves and lips harinonized 

) (heir aweet, carnestserious looks,as eyes 
aud lips seldom do inthe fashionable world 
tiere Was stil « certain childlikenessin her 
lace that made you ray, “What alovely wo- 
nan #be will be,’ not “What alovely wo- 
sn #he im’ ‘ 


their full beauty at 


litaud 
‘ 
j 


Hut tany fine ladies would have glanced 
‘ther without diseovering that she bad any 
rauty at all, for Helen Bell wore the 
oversee dress of a working woman, disfigur- 
ing ty nos. If notto her, andin ber hand 
se carried along stick for herding the cat- 
tie she kept on that bill side. 

Robert Astley,the young inan at her side, 
wasan Foglish engineer. 

Intrusied with the surveying necessary 
for a line of raile through that remote part 
o! Galloway, in one of bis walks acroes the 
ino fF be bad met Helen. 

Cusnoe gave bim an opportunity of speak- 
ing wo ler; he took it eagerly, and she an- 
swered as siinply. 

Since then they bad met almost every 
day, and vogethber tiey bad trodden uowil- 
tiogly that wondrous sloping path of 
sion that, slowly and geptly at first, but so 
ewiitiy.#o irresistibly at last,leads inen and 
wonen lw their tate, 

‘low strangely swift it had been with 
thew at the end! 

1, was but yesterday that be had first toid 
her of his love, and now the whole world 
lay about then transfigured, and it was us 

‘ they twoand no other walked through 
ehantments alone, 


or did they need even to speak of otbers 


you" and “I" and “I” and “you” had | 
grown such sweet. sucl, absorbing words 
tia ther names would bave jarred 
‘ iJ er 4 pDroker the nar 
7 apenk « , better, } have an 
accent, Mis true, the sweeteat accent ever 


beard, but you speak English, not the com- | 


mon road Scotch,” 


“That is because I did live in Eng- 





And Helen's color came and went under 
his ardent gaze, 

“After my mother died, my aunt, who 
wasn echort mistress in England, brought 
meapant it wasonty when my aunt died, 
too, that 1 came back to my father.’ 

“How you oon maxepaee your life here 
| after leaving England. 

“Nay.! love ny father and Scotland both. 

| | have learnt a great deal more out alone 

on the bille with the beasta than wl could 

| have learnt in my A town. Besides,” turning 

her face towards him with the simplicity of 

intense aflection and a irank earnestness 

| that was peculiarly ber own, “if I bad not 

come bere I ahoald never have seen yoo, 
and life would bhave——” 

“What, dearest 7” 

‘Have seemed very different,’’she ended 
somewhat lamely. 

“I thought you were going to may it would 

have been unbearable,” he said with a light 
laugh. ‘Now I can’t imagine life without 
you, Helen, I can’t indeed ; I couldu't bear 
1.” 
Bot Helen shook ber head. 
“You don’t mean that,”’ she said; ‘you 
mean it would be bard—hbard, ob, it would, 
indeed! but not unbearable. Only one 
thing could make life unbearable, I 
think.’’ 

“And what inay tbat be, young strange 
child? 

“The memory of wilful sin,’’ she an- 
awered, ‘1 can’t fancy any one living on 
happily with reoollection of wiltul sin In 
their ininda,”’ 

“What should you know ofsuch things, 
ohild 7 Put such thoughts away,my Ilelen; 
they are not fit for you,”’ cried Rotert earn- 
eatiy, alinost angrily. 

There was an uneasy stirring in his mind 
at her words asa lightning flash of inemory 
litup a bundred forgotten scenes for him tn 
that moment. 

“Hereis our parting place, dearest,’’ he 
aaid, as they reached a turn in the glen. 
“Now put away such gloomy thoughts and 
givemea few kind words instead.”’ 

A little lingering, some tender words,one 
or two took« that thrilled their very heart- 
strings, sod they parted, Robert say- 
ing : 

“Then to-1norrow we ineet at the same 
place, my own one, andin the evening I 
will speak to your father.”’ 

But the morrow brought strange changes 
inte both their fortunes, 

Helen fon swiftly down the glen, 
She was later than usual, the suinmer day 
was near its ending. 

The shadows ot the bills rose up and up 
around her as the sun sank lower and 
lower; she seemed to be going down into 
gloom while the grey night itaelf came up 
to neet her. 

Yet as she reached her journey’s end aud 
her home, alow thatched cottage standing 
where the glen opened out into a wilder 
valley, down whicha broadening river ran, 
there burat upon her suddenly all the last 
and brightest glories of the west itself that 
the mountains had bid before, and she was 
bathed lu a flood of golden light as for one 
instant she paused to take in all the wonder 
and the beauty of the scene before lifting 
the lateb. 

“Is't you, lase?’' said a feeble voice from 
the darkness within, as, still half dazzled, 
she entere | the cottage. “I’ve been think- 
ing long tlil ye caine,”’ 

“Are you not #0 well to-night?” said 
Helen tenderly, with a pang of sel!l-re- 
proach ; “I au sorry I was late,” 

‘*Nay, bairn, dinna fret forthat. I’in no 
verra weel, it’s true, I have a sair, sair 
head the night, an’ whiles I canna’ think on 
what I'd tain be saving ; but I’ll be better 
the morn, nae doubt.”’ 

Helen bad struck a light by this time, for 
even at noon little sunshine reached the 
back rooin where her father was, and now 
it was alinost dark. 

Sie was etartied at his appearance, There 
wasa brightness, a Cilation of the eyos 
that was alarming, even to her inex peri- 
ence, 

He bad flung bimeelf, all dressed as he 
was, on the low bed, and his bead turned 
froin side to side incessantly in a vain seek- 





ing lor ease and rest, 

Asshe swod there he seemed to forget 
ber, or no longer to see her, and began a 
low monotonous moan, yet without seen- 
=" conscious ot it. 

She was seriously alarined, 
could she do? 

The nearest cottage was more than a mile 
away, the nearest doctor five at least. 
Dare she leave him to get help or ad- 
vice? 

She tried to rouse him to take some tbin 
porridge for supper, but in vain. Now and 
then be spoke a few connected words, as he 
bad done when she caine in, but rrost of 
a tine @ stupor seemed to have fallen on 

in. 


At last in despair she tonk a hasty resolu. 
tion, and,inaking bim as comfortabie as she 


But what 





could, she left the cottage and ran witb all 
| the swiftness that ber bill training gave her 
down the darkening road to ask advice 
from the nearest neighbor. 
But disappointment met ber there. 
“Ye'd better no’ come in, lass," were the 
words that greeted her ear; “here's oor 
Wullie an’ Alick down with the fivver,and 
| the baby like to get it too: an’ they tell me 
it's sair catching 


~ ‘ Tort 


Awe. leas 

: e 

“My father is 

“Well, ye’d best just awa’ back til! bim, 
for I’m ower throng bere wi’ sick folk to 
beip ye, an’ I'll send the doctor along 
| Whenever he comes; but it’ll no’ be till 
| the morn,’’ was the rough but not unkindly 
| anewer,. ¢ 


very 
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And Helen parried back to the a 


| wear through the olght watobes as 


might. ‘al 
her grew visibly and rapidly 
Bay dewn he was quite unocon- 


About five Helen caught s passing berd 
iad on bie way his work, and sent _—_— 
nage to the fariner <P whuin sbe an er 

were employed. 
sat oul the hours sped by,and the —_ 
icneliness of her solitary wateb remain 
unbroken, She was not avuxious; she was 
sore per Laher drifted further and furtber 
away froin ber and the seas of unconscious- 
news rolled deeper between them, she 
knew she should never bear him speak 
“When the doctor at length came, his 
worda, “There is no hope,” were not 80 
much « confirmation of ber fears as an ex- 
pr of what sie knew, and seemed to 
ve known for ages. 
oN olghbors come, bringing belp and eyin- 
pathy, after the doctor bad been ; but all 
was soon over, Befure nigbt came again 
Heleu was fatheriess, 
« « . e * 


Tu say that during per lonely watch ber 
thoughts vad been al ven to her father— 
thatshe hed never thought of Robert— 
would be faise to natureand to life. She 
thought of biim continually. 

The greatest moment of a woinan’s life 

cannot comeand go without coloring all 
the past as well as the future and the pres- 
ert, and beneath her distress and anguish 
tay untouched, Immovable the conscious- 
ness of Hobert’s love for her, ber love for 
liitn. 
Nay, when all was over, and ber father 
gone trom her, she was aware of a special 
touel of surrow because he had not known 
the new joy that had come into ber 
life; hat not known that now, 
though sorrowful she must be, she would 
not be either lonely or friendless. 

“He would bave been soglad. Why did 
I not wll tine yesterday ?” she found her- 
soll mayiing. 

Hbut days passed on, and even the day of 
the stinple funeral came,when,after soleinn 
prayor within the little house,the dead inan 
was borne onthe shoulders of his tellow- 
workers the lonely little kirkyard onthe 
hillside, and in impressive silence laid in 
bis last rosting-place, and etill Robert bad 
not been to her, bad sent her no letter or 


(Neenag 6. 
om e o a. * 7 


Robert Astley was placed in a somewbat 
pecaliar position, and he had never yet bad 
sufficient fores of obaracter to dominate his 
circu metancea, 

The second son ofa rich nan, ho saw bis 
elder brother in possession of everythin 
which he most eoveted, and found bitnsel 
dependent for luxury in the present and 
for all prospective hopes of wealth in the 
future on the will of bis mother, an imperi- 
ous women, who loved him, itis true, but 
who loved power more. 

He tad also expectations from her brother 
a nan Of the mame type; and having never, 
until be met Helen Bell, desired anytoing 
so much in iifens wealth and the power 
and pleasures it brings, be had suffered 
these two to away his life exactly as they 
pleased. 

They would not permit bim to be a sol- 
dier, as he had wished ; and as be had a na- 
tural taste for engineering he bad thrown 
himself with some ardor into that profes- 
sion, and, in spite of occasional fits of idle- 
ness and bursts of self-indulgence, was 
tolerably successiul, though not to be de- 
pended on for any strenuous effort, 

On reaching bis bone after leaving Helen 
he found @ peremptory summons trom bis 
moth «. 

“She wanted hius at once ;’’ no reason as- 
signed, 

For a inoment or two he hesitated. How 
could he break his promiseto Helen—such 
a promise at such atime? How could he 
leave her? 

But very quickly all tbe old motives and 
babite of thought re-asserted themselves 
and resuined their accustomed sway, 

So much depended on it,tor Helen’s sake 
as well as isown; she would surely see 
that, 

Yes, he must go. His work gave him no 
excuse for staying ; it was in such a state 
that absence for a week was quite possible, 
and te iret train in the morning carried 
hin sway, 

But he was not wholly heartless, He 
wrote a letter ) Helen, only, as be forgot 
to post it, it never reached her, and in tbe 
train be thought much of her, until be felt 
quite convineed that he was taking this 
journey entirely on ber account, 

At the saine time he bad not distinctly 
forined _ intention of mentioning ber 
pane to hie mother, 

Mra. Astiey had « great deal to say to her 
son, anda plan to propound. Sbe was a 
very sirewd woman, and knew him 





well. 

She soon detected something new to her 
in the background of bis mind, something 
that seemed to be altering bis babits of 
thought # little, and she at once put it down 
as soine love afair, “probably with a quite 
Unsuitable person,” and asked no ques- 
tions. “From four months old to two years, 


if ar gy ailie your baby,the doctor tells 
" ak r granted it is teeth 
“ to twenty-eight, if any 
7 ‘ } nay a8 certa | 
dhl gra tis an undesirabie ove ' 
affair was a maxiin with her. 


Nevertheless ashe sli htly 
pian she bad intended to 
| Robert. 

Hor first ides in sending for bim had been 
t put before bim the possibility of his 
marrying an heiress,a good girland a pretty 


lay before 


rl, and one to whom she herself, with al) 
r bardness, was sincerely attached, 

tuled ed felt heree If quite Bane Me 
settled, a 
for the wish, sor of eourde ake most at his 
marriage lose some of her power over 


bim,. 

Still, to have Ethel Cadogan as a daugb- 
ter was worth a‘good deal, and Robert's 
life, she knew well, was not satisfac. 


tory. 

Hor heart was strangely set on this match 
and assbo recognized more and more clear- 
ly that obstacle in Robert’s iniad, which 
she never approached in words, she felt 
that she must makea sacrifice of impon- 
ance and purchase Ler own way in this, 
even if it cost her much. 

Therefore she let Robert feel the full de- 
light of all that wealth can command; and 
while presenting the thought of Ethel Ca- 
dogan to bim without pressing ber on him, 
and with the soggestion that be had a riva! 
in the field,she gave bim a distinct promise 
that if within two years be married to please 
ber, she would in a increase his al- 
lowance, and definitely le upon bim her 
fortune after her death, so that it should be 
beyond her own power of recall. 

Robert was but ten days under these in- 
fluences, and yet he returned to bis Gallo- 
way inn to make arrangements for giving 
up bis post, almost resolved to break with 
Helen, and thinking how foolishly he bad 
let bimeelf get bewitched by a pretty 
lace. 

Aman of his stamp is as clay in tie 
hands ot a clever, gunscrupulous we- 
man. 





CHAPTER II. 


T was the morning after Robert’s return 
to Galloway, he was sitting at breaktusr 
in the little inn’s best room, looking out 

on the wide view of bill and moor, with the 
lonely road appearing here and there like a 
twisted white ribbon. 

Very bleak must that view bave been in 
winter, but now, with the beather every- 
where just ia into bloom and the 
gorse spread like fields of the cloth of goid, 
with the bracken and mossat their darkest, 
richest green, and the July sun flooding ull 
with light, there seemed a glow of warintb 
and life everywhere that it was herd to be- 
lieve must pass away in silence, cold, and 
darkness, 

The window was flung open to admit the 
fresh morning air, and all the sounds of 
summer came floating in, the chirp of 
happy grasshoppers, the cries of the dart- 
ing swifts,and the bleat of full-grown lambs 
separated froin their inothers and moved w 
new mayeey 
Robert had judiciously placed bimself s» 
that ae could enjoy tie sight of the distant 
hills, while all the petty details, the untidi- 
ness and even squalor that too often sur- 
rounds such small inns in Sootland, were 
bid. 

It is needless to say that bis return to the 
plese where he had firstseen and known 

ielen and the sight of the prospect had re- 
vived his feeling towards ber. 

The very shape of the hil's spoke to him 
of her, and be was rapidly drifting into a 
wnood of sincere seif pity for the pang it 
would cost him to break with ber, when the 
bare-armed Maggie, the maid of the inn, 
burst into rather tban entered the room with 
the abrupt observation— 

‘‘Here’s ane wishing to speak wi’ ye,” 
and retired again, leaving the door wide 
open. 

“Come in,’’ called Robert, expecting one 
of his men from the railway, but no one 
entered. A pause, in which a faint rustie 
fell on his ear. 

“Come in,’ be called again, wonder- 
ing. 

The taint rustie was repeated, then an- 
other pause, and then Helen Bell stood be- 
fore hitn, 

Helen, but how changed froin her former 
self! Hehad never seen her thus, pale, 
with all the marks of surrow on her face, 
dressed in a plain gown that showed off the 
long lines of her figure and made her look 
a different being from the girl in the wincey 
skirt whose heart he bad won. 

Very still and white she stood close tothe 
door, as, utterly astounded, Robert rose to 
is feet. 

“Helen,” he cried, ‘‘you here} What 
| ares ; what is wrong, my dear- 
eat ’ 


®Despite his resolution, the familisr words 

ot tenderness rose to bis lips at the sight of 
her there, so pale and still, so unlike her- 
self; butashe spoke her face began to 
change,the deathly whiteness before a deli- 
cate inantling flusb, and all the quietness 
was broken and gone as, tears filling her 
lovely eyes and « wan sinile quivering on 
her lips, she said with the confidence of an 
innocent child, “I knew [ might come to 
you.” 

“To whom else should you go, my 
Helen? What troubles you ? Tel] me, my 
own.” 

And as be spoke he tenderly placed her 
inachair, it was not possible to him at 
present to be cruel to any creature that he 
could see, 

W hat be might be to one out of sight was 
another matter. 

“My father is dead,” said Helen sim- 





altered the 


ply. 


“My poor child!” clasping her band 
t ut tiv 
[t’s f rdaays tr w since tbDey irie 
H i iI had word rou vou, Bi 
nade me atraid. And then yesternight 


| beard vou had been away and were DAack, 
and [thought I would make bold an! 
come and tell you all. I have no one 
else,"’ 

“Did you not have my letter?” be 
| cried, : 


' “No; bat you did write? Ob, then I do 
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not nind, I was afraid—ob, sore afraid ;" 
and the flashes came and went swiftly on 
ner cheek and throat, 

He drew her to him, and she bid her face 
on his shoulder, and was silent with a deli- 
cious sense of repose and safety. 

“But I think of myself only,” she said at 
jast rousing herself; “maybe some of your 
own people were ili that ye were wanted so 
sudden like?’’ 

“No, no; my mother wanted to see me, 
but there was nothing amiss,” 

He rose and began to pace the room in 
impatient per lexit . . 

Even here, iu Helen’s very presence, it 
was beginning to occar to him that thin 
were arranging themselves very awkwardly 
for bis happiness and comfort, 

“Tell me about — poor father,”’ he 
said, to break the silence; and Helen toid 
him the simple story of a death-bed, so old 
and sew, told every day, every hour by 
tresh lips with new beart pangs, 

“And what are oS anne to do now?” 
be asked, as she finish with the words, 
“And next week I wust leave our cot 
ta e,”’ 

y do not know,” she said; “thatis why 
] carne to you,”’ 

Her childlike confidence irritated him. 
Ile felt a growing impatience with himself 
for caring so much for her, for being s» 
weakly swayed, as he felt be was, by her 
looks, ber words, a8 weli as a greater iim- 
patience with bis mother, with Etgel Ca- 
dogan, nay, with the world at large, for 
placing hin in such a cleft stick, Why 
could he not manage it somehow without 
burting himself so much? 

“What can Ido?” be asked coldly. “And 
by the way, who let you in here? Did Mrs, 
McLachlin herself see you?” 

The bint was ehough; Helen rose to her 
feet, the crimson Llushes of shame dyeing 
her face. 

“I did wrong to come, I see,’’ she said 
with dignity. “I'll go away now ;” and she 
moved to the door. 

But he could not let ber go so. It wound- 
ed him too much. 

He brought her back with tender, loving 
words and touches, beseeching ber pardon, 
assuring bershe had misunderstood him, 
and at length when she went, they parted 
as lovers part. 

She haa forgiven him, and he was to let 
her know what todoin three days at the 
most, 

“I only have a bome till thisday week,” 
she said with asigh, “‘but I can earn my 
bread,”’ 

Helen went to her solitary cottage with 
the first doubt of Robert she had ever 
known lying like a dull pain at her heart. 
Hitherto the very laviehness of her love had 
hidden alt defects: 


‘‘As offerings nicely placed 

May hide Priapus to the waist; 
And whoso looks ov him shall see 
An eligible deity.”’ 


But next day she upbraided berself for 
having even for une moment suffered the 
doubt to rest in ber mind; and in the 
solemn solitudes of the bills,where she had 
resuined her work, all her thoughts of ber 
love and of ber lover grew pure and ele- 
vated once more, and mistrust and false. 
ogg alike seemed things that could not 
6. 

That evening Robert came t her. He 
had said he could not see her for three 
days, because he wished to take time to 
consider his position ; but as no amoygnt of 
consideration could make his own desires 
agree, or even let him know which was the 
strongest, far less perceive how he could 
succeed in gratifyiug all at ones, he found 
the process so unpleasant that he had cut it 
short by deciding not to makeany decision, 
but to let bimself be guided by chance and 
circumstances ; and ip that case the easiest 
and pleasantest thing wasto see Helen at 
once, 

And he was longing to see her. His heart 
= fast as he drew near the little lonely 
c age, 

He cast a hasty giance up and down the 
road to see that no one observed him; he 
did not wish to draw upon her the coarse, 
ill-natured comment of neighbors, nor did 
he wish her innocence to be alarmed by 
good advice trom any one who would of 
course not understand the circum. 
stances, 

Perhaps the hour that followed was the 
happiest of Helen’s whole life, Robert was 
infinitely touched by her utter loneliness ; 
ao was loving, tender, and sympathe- 

The fact of heing in her home wich her, 
as he bad never been before, watching ber 
as she moved about, accepting her little 
'ninistrations as she made a cup of tea for 
hit and brought it to him, stirred bis heart 
Strangely, 

He began before he left to talk to her 
of the comfortavle home they would have 
together, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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A CLERGYMAN ol Auburn, Me., after eat- 

ng luncheon in a railroad eating-house, 

Picked up what he thought was bis bag and 

Went on his ae When he got home 
in 





The Midnight Visit. 


BY B, &. 8, 


AP— . | wae fast asl and 
dreaining when 1 first heard and 
thought of a dusky gnome:lown in « 
guid nine who wae chipping bits of gold off 
roin the great masses of ore to put into iny 
woe basket, which 1 joyously heid 


Now't now thes? was deonsting tad fried 


iny best not to wakeup, bui there was no 
mee ~ 4 ell 
my golden dream ; 
knew I poh in bed at home, eintediang 
I saw the sombre heagiags of my very 


old-fashioned bed, the little night-lamp on 
the mantei my clothes about the rooin 
on chairs, book-«sbelves all ghostly and 

felt no re- 


snateny in the faint light, but 
sponsibility about ng u 
It was warin mug under the counter- 
pone, and ate On 5 Seow. ‘ 
e . 
it wouldn én” datas ada 


to realize that I wee a young 
ph an, and that this joud rapping might 

performed by 4 m nger m & pe 
tient. 

Patients were not numerous, nor were 
they likely to be, I feared, Accordingly, I 
juimnped out of bed and rushed to the win- 
dow, and, lifting the sash, saw a dogcart, in 
which was seated « inan, while anotner 
inan, who had evidently alighted from it, 
stood at the door, 

He me backward as he heard the 
noise I madéein raising the window, and 
suid, in the deep tones one naturally ex- 


“You,” I said, 

“There has been an accident,’ he con- 
tinued, “fring your surgical instruments 
with you and come with us as soon as pos- 
sible, if you please,” 

“In one moment,” 1 replied ; and, turn. 
ing frown the window,dreased nyself,caught 
upiny case of instruiments, and hurried 
down the stairs, 

The man who mili stood in the road tmno- 
tioned ine to step into the dogcart, and fol- 
lowed me, 

We were wedged #0 closely together that 
it was quite impossible for me to nove, but 
1 could see th oy 4 companions wore caps 
drawn down over their eyes, aud handker- 
chiefs tied abuut their necks and over their 
mouths, 

The weather was scarcely cold enough to 
account for such muffling, and I had al- 
ready begun t feel that all was not quite 
well,when the man who bad spoken before 
addressed 6, 

“Doctor,” be said, in the most concilia- 
tory tone, “we are about to do something 
unusual, but I assure you that no harm is 
intended by us, and that none will follow, 
I desire bandage pour eyes with this 
handkerctilef tor awbile,’’ 

wn produced « large square of yellow 
8 * 

“It is soft and will not be injurious, It 
will be removed when you have arrived at 
your destination, I advise you to make no 
resistance, and [assure you that your fee 
will be an immense one, and that you will 
be brought back to your bouse safe and 
sound. Morevver,we can do by force what 
we desire to do with your perinission,as we 
are both well armed,” 

For a moment I hesitated; then I 
thought that the inen meant what they said 
—that it was not worth their while to rob 
In@., 

Nor could my life be desired by any one, 
1 would see the adventure to an end, | said 
to thein— 
| rely on your assurance. Do as you 
please.’ 
ln another moment the handkercbief was 
over iny eyes, and we spec rapidly on in 
the dark ese, 

Our journey lasted for balf an hoar, as 
nearly as I could judge. When we stop. 
ped, the wheels had rattled for some 
tine npon the stones of a badly paved 
street. 

The man who drove bad not spoken a 
word all this while; the other now once 
more addressed ine, 

“Trust entirely to me; you shal! have the 
use of your eyes again in a moment,’’ be 
said. 

Then he guided me up two steps, and 
along what seeined to be an entry. which 
bad an odor with with which I was familiar 
owing to my ealis at the poorer order of 
houses, # Gumbination of dirt, soap-suds, 
coarse Cookery, aud tobacco, 

Opening # door, be closed it instantly be- 
bind bim, and turned # key in the lock. 
“You may remove the inandkerchief now, 
doctor,” he said, 

l obeyed at ones, Atfirst the light of a 
kerosene lainp dazzied ine too inuch to al- 
low me wees anything; butin a moment 
I was aware that | stood in a bare, white- 
washed roum, the doors and windows of 
which were barred like those of a prin. 


oun. 
It contained atable and few chairs; on 





the bag was open the presence of his 
wi. UO Was grieved to see lying side py 
— several bottles which, according to | 
— labels, contained fire-water of the | 
“rongeat kind, The bag belonged to a 
uiner for a liquor house, and the drum- 
"as 2180 probaDly surprised wher 
the bag that he had wer 
&rtihodox sermons. 
. pillireidinasiatintiaaes on 
- te Row, on Filth avenue,New York, 
re ing the cloven foot of business, and 
onables in that locality are “down 


y the family for pertoitting the desecra- | 


during.» joursey. Seay amos i at 
once. 


Then the wounded man, without s word, 
held out bis arm, from which the other re- 


mnoved the end I sew « hand from 
whieh the iittie bead been recently 
torn awe 


It was horribly awollen,aod straight from 
i aap ep Gers ran en inflained red 
ne. 


mao knows siready what you fear to teil 
him, He must—must lose bis hand or 
die!” 

i howed, 

“WT ‘ it lo bis band—to-morrow his 


arm,” . 
“We are ready to asst you,” repiied the 


“Bat—good heavens! I am not ready to 
20 delicate an operation—to rink - 
fe,’ 1 anid, 

“Your nerves are steady. You a 
surgeon. You sre aeting under orders, 
Divest yourself of all responsibility, and 
go towork, We have chloroform with 
us. You will fod asall brave men,” he 
replied, 

As he spoke the injured nan quietly laid 
his arin upon the tavie, 

The deed was soon done. The patient, 
with his arm bound upon bis breast, srose ; 
and the spokesmen now banded me a rvil 
of coin, 

T oveyed. The ton 1 

‘ money wasgoldi—the suin, 
five hundred dollars, 

“Are you satiafied f” irquired the spokes- 
iat. 

I bowed, 

He drew the handkerchief from bis 
poe ones nore bandaged iny eyes, and 
od me t the carriage. This time ouly one 
inan rode with me, 

A little way from my own door he set my 


eyes at liberty, and inquired if I had any 
objection to ates then and there. 
Tothie I repli by instantly jumping 


«Tae bh good-night 

m night. 

And away he drove at a rapid rate, I re- 
turned lo ing bvuse,alinost Sancyiog myseif 
the victim of a dream, I was not likely to 
sleep that night. 

I counted iny money, hid it safely away, 
inade my plans for ite expenditure, and 
asked wrens over and over n, In what 
unlawful deed the men | had served had 
been engaged, and how the sufferer bad 
been injured, 

The wound was unlike anything I had 
ever seen ; the eflect produced by it un- 


unasal, 
Litm —y rekindled my fire, and sat 
down before tt, Ast did so my eyes fell 
upon the morning's ° 

It wae lying still in ite folds upon the 
table. 1 had nA looked at it that day, As 
I took it up and opened it, the first word 
that. mrnek iny eye was thie ghastly one— 
“Mirder {” And beneath it lay this para- 


graph ; 


“A most horrible murder was committed 
last night. The vietin was Evan Evans, a 
Welsh gentioman, filty years of age, and 
reported tobea miner, He was iil with 
erysipelas, but refused to have a nurse. 
HA Soans was entered and robbed, and 

mone violence was probably reno-ted to 
0 extort fron tim « eonfemion of the 
whereatouts of his valuables and money ; 
for he was tound covered with wounds, and 
with bisteeth atill tightly cloced upon what 

roved ly be « hawman finger, which he had 
Pitter oft, There le no doubt that the rob- 
hers secured a great amount of plunder,and 
there latervible excitement in the neigh- 
borhood,” 


As I finished this paragraph the paper 
dropped irom my hands, and I knew that I 
had been (hat night inthe presence of the 
murdererot V.van vans, 
6 

Seconp Tnovonts.—A Berlin paper 
has this anecdde of Frederick the 
Great: “One sutuuin day be wan review- 
ing the annual fy aay imanceuvres, and, 
as ii-luck would have it,everything seened 
to go wrong, Finally one division of the 
Hussars ‘nade such « bad biunder that the 
king could no longer control bis wrath, but 
spurred bis horse, raised bie cane in the air, 
and galloped after the captain. The latter, 
not being anxious Wo feel the weight of the 
king’s cane on bia shoulders, also spurred 
his horse, and after «long chase succeeded 
in ane Next day the general called 
on the king, and ainong other things an- 
nounced his regret that Captain So-and-s0 
bad sent in tiie resignation; he did not 
know why, he mid, but the captain bad 
told him that somethin, bad happened 
which made it lmpomible for bim Ww re 
main, “lamaorry to lowe bim,” the gen- 
erai aided; “he in one of our best officers.’’ 


Is . . 
cientific and Useful. 
A New As #etuetic.—Anline of] has 
been found to be an excelient local 
anesthetic in simple surgical operations, 
= Se anne of an atmcem A 
finger may be dipped for « short time into 
the oil, and although the flesh be cut to the 
bone there is said to be almsutely no pain. 
To Remove Surrarivcous Hata. —Pro- 
cure a of pumice-tone of fine grain 
and not very porous. Vrepare for use by 
cutting the stone int: +. small square with 
rounded edges. Then rub it on a hard 
stone or file until it whole surface is quite 
. When this is done, rob gentiy 
with it the part where the hairs w, at 
first once a day, previously dipping the 
pumice-stone in warm water, One minute's 


rubbing will generally suffice to remove 
the r. If any irritation of the skin 
ensues, ya litthe saiat-oll t the part 


The rubbings may be made as often as is 
convenient, care being taken not to scrape 
the skin by too rough application. 

Reraicgeunarons--A new kind of 
refrigerator has teen devised. The 

neiple on which it acta is old enough, 

t the application of that principle is 
simple and interestine. Aniron pipe two 
feet lon« and three aud « half inches in 
diameter is filled wits liguetied atamonia. 
Toa stoyeork at one end of this pipe is 
fitted a smalior pipe, whieh ultimately 
forms acoil within a cylinder about ten 
inches high and as many in diameter. 
This cylinder i« made of wood and lined 
with hairfelt. ‘The action of the apparatus 
is as tollows: When the stopeock i* turned 
op, the liquid ammconis rushes out in the 
form ot gas, and almorts wo much beat that 
the temperature of surrounding bodies is 
immediately lowered. Athy Veesel placed 
within the coil inside the box can actually 
be lowered in temperature to sixty degrees 
of frost in a few minutes. 

ASPHALTUM Is Kuttotse.—The use of 
asphaltum in building i« largely on the 
increase, being principally employed as a 
preventive againestdamp cellar walle and 
mason-work anderground, also for water- 
tight cellar floors, coating for rain-water 
cisterns, covering fur underground vaulta, 
et-cmtera. The usual method of applying 
it isto reduce to a semi-tliquid state, ina 
large iron pot over 4 good fire, sufficient 
asphalt to about two-thirds fill it, care ve- 
ing taken that the flames does mA rine over 
the top of the pot and ignite the asphalt. 
The wall is made a® nearly dry as pmsible, 
and the joints somewhat rough, ts admit 
of the asphalt ag ep the pores and 
securing a hold; the wall isthen cnvered 
with asphalt, applied with a tong handled 
brush, while tie tmaterial is bot, This is 
well brtamhyed in, a coating one-half inch 
thick being as perfect a protective as a 
thicker one. 


>_> - 


Farm and arden. | 


THe Pouttay.—Wire netting, twoinch 
mesh, is now cheaper than boards as 
material for fencing poultry, and can be 
more easily arranged and with less labor. 

Wixomitis.—Once « windmill sball 
have been put up the power will cost noth- 
ing. It wit not only pump water, but 
and grain, operate a saw, turn the grind 
stone and perform «Aber valuable service. 
Cans gep.--Milk may te canned just as 
you would can fruit tring the milk to 
the boiling point and fill your jare to the 
brim with it; then shut air-tigit. This will 
keep any length of time and be just as 
good when opened ae when it was putup. 
Cann ov Peans.—The French, who 
export pears, cover the inside of the boxes 
with spongy paper or ory mums, whieh 
absorbs the moisture, The pears can be 
thus kept a month or more. They are 


clomely packed, tut do not touch each 
other. 
STRAW.—When straw is thrown in the 


barn-yard, tobe aided to the manure heap, 
it does not rot quickly,tut if cut Into short 
lengths, used as bedding and then thrown 
into the barn-yard it decays rapidly, and 
is more easily handled when loading the 
manure into the wagons. 

Tne Honss.-—To procure a good coat on 
rour horse naturally, use plenty of srub- 
ving and brushing. Vienty of “elbow 
grease” opens the pores, wflens the skin, 
and promotes the animal’s general health. 
Une curry comb lightly, When used 
roughly it isa source of great pain. Let 
the heels be well brushed out every nicht. 
Dirt, if allowed to cake in, causes grease 
and sore heels. 

I7s VaLur.—In estimating the value of 
manure it must not be overlooked Uthat 
water is a prominent ingredient In %5 
tons of ordinary barn-yard manure there 
are 25,000 pounds of water, 2A pounds 
hosphoric acid, 2H jrrands prtash and 
225 pounds nitrozen fhi« extimate, how- 
ever, depends ujyom the kind of manure; 
but the proportion of plant food is small 
compared with the b ilk. 





“Indeed {' said ihe king ; **then tell bim to 
come FO me during the parade,” When the 
king ewpled the captain at the parade he | 





one of these sat a man in bis sbirt- 
sleeves. 

Hie head was resting on his right band 
in an attitude which indicated great sufler- 
ng; the left hand was wrapped in a clot: 
a | thruaet 9 a homo 

bola: ta ¢ natient 74 ne @Ly esinma 
% 
and | saw that be ais ag @& Mer 1of las 
ened at ut ‘ie wer i ir f 38 face, wii 
a cap was pulled down Ww nis eye 
brows. In efiect, ail three of the mea were | 
masked, 


“Tbe injury is very serious,”’ continued 


gently upon the oorn ripeu 


crop and desolate the held. 


rode ap him end remarked, “1 have pro- | 
you to the rank of wie I wanted! 
{ wer f amt 


moted 
& ve ercay 


¢ > = f an 

i ie jrops ia Bi) 
4 

and fill the ear 


growing 


soem Of «#4 KING 


but violent storms beat down the | 


ARTIVICIAL Wuetstose.—relatine of 
good quality is dissolved in itsown weight 
of water, the operation being conducted it 

|a dark room. To the solution I', per cent 
of tichromal’ [ [xAtaeh is thet 
has previously been diss#Aved in a 
water 5 as : , 
A 
Uy exposure i * - 
hours. 
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The Pleasure of Kuowing. 

The pleasure and delight of knowledge 
and learning far surpasseth all other in na- 
ture, says the great writer, Bacon; for sha!) 
the pleasures of the affections so exceed the 
pleasures of the senses, as much as the ob- 
taining of desire or victory exceedeth 
song ora dinner; and must not, of conse- 
quence, the pleasures of the Intellect cr un- 
derstanding exceed the pleasures of the af. 
fections? 

We see in ali other pleasures there is a 
satiety, and after they be used their ver- 
dure departeth; which showeth well they 
be but deceits of pleasure and not pleas 
ure, and that it was the novelty which 
pleased and not the quality; and therefore 
we see thet voluptuous men turn from the 
world, and ambitious princes turn melan- 
choly. Ot knowledge there is no satiety, 
but satisfaction and appetite are perpetually 
interchangeable, and therefore appeareth 
to be good in itself simply, without fallacy 
or accident. 

Learning taketh away the wildness, and 
barbarism, and flerceness of men’s minds; 
though a little superficial learning doth 
rafher work a contrary effect. It taketh 
away all levity, temerity and insolency, by 
copious suggestion of all doubts and diffi. 
culties, and acquainting the mind to bal. 
ance reasons on both sides, and to turn 
back the firat offers and conceits of the 
kind, avd to accept of nothing but exam 
ined aud tried. ° 

It taketh away vain admiration of any 
thing, which isthe root of all weakness; 
for all things are admired either because 
they are new or because they are great. 
For novelty, no man wadethb in learning or 
contemplation thereughly, but will find 
that printed in his heart, “Il know poth 
ing.”’ 

Neither cap any Oian warvel at the play 
of puppets that goeth behind the curtain 
and adviseth well of the motion. And for 
maguitude, as Alcaander the Great, after 
that he was used to great armies and the 
great conquests of the spacious provinces 
in Asia, when he received letters out of 
Greece of some fights and services there, 
which were commonly for a passage, or « 
fort, or some walled town at the most, he 
said, ‘‘It seemed to him that he was adver. 
tised of the battle of the frogs and the mice, 
that the old tales wont of.”’ 

So certainly, if a man meditate upon 
the universal frame of nature, the earth 
with men upon it, the divineness of souls 
excepted, will not seem much other than 
anant-hill, where some ants carry corn, 
and some carry their young, and some go 
empty, and all toand fro w little heap of 
dust. 


It taketh away or mitigateth fear of 
death, or adverse fortune; which is one of 
the greatest impediments of virtue, and im 
pertections of a an’s 
era) i« . 
bare Of tain A as _— 
Epictetas, who went fo e dayand saw 
a woman weeping for her pitcher of earth 


that was broken, and went forth the next 
day and saw a woman weeping for her son 
that was dead, and thereupon ssid, ‘‘Yes- 
terday I saw a fragile thing broken, to-day 
I have seen a mortal thing die.”’ And 
therefore Virgil did excellently and pro 
foundly couple the knowledge of causes 
and the conquest of al] fears together. 

It were too long to go over the particular 
remedies which learning doth minister to 
all the diseases of the mind, sometimes 
purging the iJ] humors, sometimes open- 
ing the obstructions, sometimes helping the 
digestion, sometimes increasing appetite, 
sometimes healing the wounds and ulcera- 
tions thereof, and the like; and therefore 
we must conclude witk the chief reason of 
all, which is, that it disposeth the constitu- 
tion of the mind not to be fixed or settled 
in the defects thereof, but still to be cape- 
ble and susceptible of reformation. 

For the unlearned man knows not what 
it is to descend into himself, or to call him- 
self to account; nor the pleasure of that 
most pleasant life, which consists in our 
daily feeling ourselves to become better. 
The good parts he bath he will learn to 
show to the full, and use them dexterously, 
but not much to increase them. The faults 
he hath he will learn howto hide and color 
them, but not to amend them; like an ill 
mower, that mows on still and never whets 
his scythe. Whereas, with the learned 
man, the man who tries to know, it fares 
otherwise, that he doth ever intermix the 
correction and amendmect of his mind 
with the use end employment thereol. 

cncemmmpiiipadiimandt 

Wuen the edge of apretite is worn down 
and the epirits ot youtbful days are cooled, 
which hurried us on ina circle of pleasure 
and impertinence, then reason and reflec 
tion will have the weight thatthey deserve. 
Affliction or the bed of sickness will sup- 
ply the place of conscience. And if they 
should fail, old age will overtake us at laet, 
and show us the past pursuite of life, and 
force us to look upon them in their true 
point of view. If there is anything more 

to cast a cloud upon so melancholy a pros- 
pect as this shows us, itis surely the diffi. 
culty and hazard of baving all the works 
of the day to perform in the last hour; of 
making an atonement to God when we have 
no sacrifice to offer Him but the dregs and 
infirmities of those days when we could 
have no pleasure in sin. 





Grt gentleness, soberness, desire to do 
good, friendship, the love of many, and 
truth above all the rest. A great paft to 
have all these things, is to desire to have 
them. And although glory and honest 
name are not the very ends wherefore these 
things are to be followed, yet surely they 
must needs follow them as light followeth 
fire, though it were kindled for warmth. 
POut of these things the chiefest and infa)li- 
ble ground is the dread and reverence ot 
God, whereupon shal] ensue the eschewing 
of the contraries of these said virtues; that 
is to say, ignorance, unkindness, rashnese, 
desire of harm, unquiet enmity, hatred, 
many and crafty falsehoods, the very root 
of all shame aod dishonesty 





AL is wellas long as the sun shines, 
and the fair breath of heaven gently wafts 
us to our own purposes. But if vou will 
try the excellency, and feel the work of 
iaith, place the man in a persecution; let 
him ride in a storm, let his bones be broken 
with sorrow, and his eyes loosened with 
sickness, let his bread be dipped with tears, 
and al] the daughters of music be brought 
low, let us come to sit upon the margin of 
our grave, and let a tyrant Jean hard upon 
our fortunes and dwell upon our wrong; 
let the storm arise, and the keels toss til] 
the cordage crack, or that all our hopes 
bulge under us, and descend into the hol- 
lowness of sad misfortunes. 


Let the greatest part of the news thou 
hearest be the least part of what thou be. 
lieveth, lest the greatest part of what thou 
believeth be the least part of what is true. 
Where lies are easily admitted, the father 
| of lies will not casily be excluded 





iischarge then but we ave many 
thera, and much more 


i of us 


grievous tc some 








| with it 


our idleness, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by our folly; 
and from these taxes the com missioners 
cannot ease or deliver us by allowing ap 


abatement. 


ANGER is not always a defect, writes an 
old-time author, nor an inordinateness in 
map. Beangry and sin not. Anger is not 
utterly to be rooted out of our ground and 
cast away, but transplanted. A gardener 
does well to grub up thorns in Ris garden; 
there they would hinder good herbs from 
growing. But he does well to plant those 
thorns in his hedges; there they keep bad 
neighbors from entering. In many cases, 
where there is no anger, there is not much 
zeal. 

Reaper, whether young or old, think 
it not too soon or too Jate to turn over the 
leaves of thy past life; and be sure to fold 
down where eny passage of it may affect 
thee, and bestow thy remainder of time to 
correct those faults in thy future conduct, 
be it in relation to this or the next life. 
What thou wouldst do if what thou hast 
done were to do again, be sure to doas long 
as thou livest upon the like occasions. 

Srnce al] the evilin the world consists 
in the disagreeing between the object and 
the appetite, as when a man bath what he 
desires not, or desires what he hath not, or 
desires amiss, he that composeth his spirit 
to the present accident hath variety of in- 
stances for his virtue, but none to trouble 
him, because his desires enlarge not beyond 
his present fortune. 

Tue great business of man is the regu- 
lation of his spirit; the possession of such 
a frame and temper of mind as will lead us 
peaceably through this world and in the 
many weary stages of it, afford us what we 
shal] be sure to stand in need of—rest unto 
uur eouls. 

ADVERSITY las often developed strength, 
energy, fortitude and persistence that pros- 
perity could never have produced. The 
dignity of self-support and self-respect olten 
has been gained when an external prop has 
been removed, 

To tremble at the sight of thy sin makes 
thy faith the less apt to tremble. The dev- 
ils believe and tremble, because they trem- 


ble at what they believe. Their beliet 
brings trembling. ‘hy trembling brings 
belief. 


Ir thou stand guilty of oppression, or 
wrongtully possessed of another's right, 
see thou make restitution before thou giv- 
estanalms. If otherwise, what art thou 
buta thiet, and makest God thy receiver. 











Pror_e who get through an immense | 


amount of work are always those who 
know thatidling must not be allowed to 
put forth a covetous hand and steal five 
minutes here and half an hourthere. Every 
moment is valuable. 


Twenty-four per cent. of Norway is for. 
t 


London has 87 theatres, 27 music halls 
and 38 concert rooms. 

Scarfs and neckties of metal are a new 
German invention. 

Orange, N. J., has five base ball teams, 
all made up of hatters. 

Aunt Patsy Bugg, of Bugg’s Postoffice, 
Ky., is almost 66 years old. 

A naturalized Chinaman wants to be con. 
stable in New Haven, Conn. 


The Queen of Sweden has been operated 
upou surgically for internal cancer. 


Two hundred and sixty-two pairs ot 
twins were born in Chicago during 1888. 


A Chinese lady with a two and one-half 
inch foot is to be seen ata dime show in New York 
city. 

A horse in Edinburgh, Scotland, dexter. 
ously catches rats that come anywhere near his man- 
ger. 

Arion, Kansas, has for its present mayor 
Mrs. Susanna M. Salter, daughter of the town’s first 
mayor. 

There is to be a Scotch Presbyterian 
Charch in Boston, in which services will be conducted 
in Gaelic. 

It takes the tusks of 75,000 elephants per 


year to supply the world’s piano keys, billiard balls 
and k nife-handles. 


It is estimated that 8,000,000 of umbrel- 
las are made in this country annually. The number 
imported is not stated. 

A man in Pennsylvania bought a pair ot 
white rabbite a yearago. He now has70 rabbits, the 
oftspring of the original pair. 

The residents of an avenue in Pittsburg 
arose on areceut morning to find that rascals bad 
carried off the steps of their dwellings. 

Postmaster C. W. Roby, at Portland, 
Oregon, bas appointed nis wife to the office of As- 
sistant Postmaster, at a salary of $127 per month, 

Too many royal pulls at the brandy bot- 
tle by a pair of bearded lips are said to have caused 
the separation of King Milan, of Bervia, and his 
Queen. 

Tortoises, eagles, parrots, crocodiles, 
crows and swans live to be 100 years old; carp and 
pike, from 100 to 150, and the elephant, 150 to 20 
years. 

A Parisian recently sent a bathtub to a 
gentieman in Naples as a present, and received a 
note a day or two after asking when the oars were 
coming. 


One of the Pope’s Easter gifts was an 


' egg carved froma block of the finest ivory, lined 


with quilted saun, and inclosing a ruby and several 


diamonds, 
The Commissioners of Harlem Park, 


Baltimore, have made kissing and hugging in the 
Park a misdemeanor, the penalty being a fine of 
from $5 to $25. 

Iu the cabin of Hale H. Crary, a hermit, 
who lived in the woods near Sugartown, N. Y., and 
died there recently, were found coin, jewelry, eto., 
valued at over §70, 000. 

The three United States Mints are scitua- 
ted at San Francisco, New Orleansand Philadelphia. 
United States bank notes are all printed and issued 
from the Treasury Department at Washington. 

Rev. John Webb and a big black bear 
metrecently in the woode of Pocahontas county, 
W. Va. The clergyman wasa tangled web for five 
hours, but finally killed the bear with his pocket- 
knife. ; 

One effect ot Prohibition in Iowa is said 
to be the appearance of new signs on certain small 


| bulldings in back counties. Some of these signs 


| personating an officer.’’ 


Ir evi} men speak good, or good men | 


evil, of thy conversation, examine all thy 
actions and suspect thyself. But if evil 
men speak evil of thee, hold it as thy 
honor 

Tavuent by experience to know my own 
blindness, shall I speak as if I could not 
err, and as if others might not in somo dis- 
puted points be more enlightened than my: 
self? 


LETTERS should be easy and natural, 
and convey to the persons to whom we 
send them just what we should say to the 
persons if we were with them. 


Br humble and gentle in your conversa- 
tion; ot few words I charge you, but al- 
ways pertinent when you speak, hearing 
out before you attempt to answer. 





FRUGALITY is good, if liberality be joined 


e Tee r Pe , 
xpens the 


last bestowing them to the 


C4 et ’ ers at need 


; at Biressed and hold it a hand 


heip tothem; it may bo your case, and | 
[ | | 86 you mete to others, God will mete to 
We are taxed twice as much by ! you again. 





read thus: 
Stower.’* 


The mayor-elect of Knoxville, I)., has 
been tried, convicted and fined on the charge of ‘‘*im- 
He had anticipated his 
own powers by deposing a marsha! before being qual- 
ified himself. 


A tree library is being established in New 
York by the Odd Fellows of that city, and nearly 
25, 000 books have been secured by charging one book 
for each admission to entertainmenis in the interest 
of the enterprise. 


Very few people know that,-as the violet 
was the chosen flower of the Napoleons, scarlet car- 
nation wae the chosen flower of the Stuarts. To this 
day mysterious hands vearly deposit at Frascati, 
and in St. Peter's, in Rome, where lie the remains 
of the Cardinal of York and other members of the 
House of Stuart, wreathe of scarlet carnations. 


A Spartan-like judge had his own son 
before him this week in the Adams, Indiana, circuit 
court, at Decatur, and punished him from the bencb 
for intoxication and assanit ani battery, but he 
seems to havelet up lightly upon the young man— 
$2 tor the drunk and $5 for the assault. The son, who 
was recently admitted to the bar, is twenty-one years 
old. 


Two lads who worked a neat swindling 
act were tripped up in Chicago recently. They dealt 
in stolen dogs, and while one was out ‘‘finding ca- 
nines that were not losi’' the other would be restor- 
ing the boviy of the previous day to the owners, and 
receive the reward offered through the newspapers. 
When captured the youngsters had 90 odd dogs on 


**Drack Sio.’’ ‘‘Drog Stoaer,’’ ‘*Drugg 


} hand. 
The first is leaving off superfiuous | 


A bill has been introduced in the Quebec 


Legislature which is making a great stir throughout 
Canada vid that a cruci@x shall be set Pp 
a nsepi piace he re every witness ox 
at every witness not a Q aaer 
| ifthis right hand tia front 
the crucifix and to place bis left hand on the book of 


the Evangelista, and to cause him to swear before the 
crucifix and upon the Loly Evangelists to teil the 
trath aad the whole truth ia the cause ia which he is 
to be heard as a witness.'* 
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She ie my wife, and all the livelong day 
I think of her; 

And in the deep oblivion of the aight 
1 dream of ber. 


When she is pear a sweet and tender calm 

Falls softly on my heart with soothing balm, 

Like the murmur'd sound of an angel's psalm 
Pleading for man. 


she is my life, if love is life’s author, 
Guardian and friend, 

Guiding my feet from the pitfalls of woe 
E’er to the end, 


When she is far my heart is sore oppressed 

And sadly beats against my weary breast, 

Like prisoned bird that seeks its distant nest 
With restless wing. 


She is my soul, if from the soul there leaps 
That holy fire 

That ecorcheth at ite birth the poisoned glance 
Of base desire. 


Sbe lights me as of old o’er desert sand 

And during vales of sense was lit that band 

That followed Moses to the promised land 
Of rest and peace. 


Ab! wifeof mine, my wife, my soul, my all, 
Be ever near. 

May chilling shadow of thy loss ne’er fall 
Upon me here. 


But down the opening aisles of fature years 

Be by my side to quell the rising tears 

That flow from hidden springs of doubts and fears 
Within my breast. 

A 


Concarnec. 








BY FRANK ATELL. 





returned from India, where he had 

been soldiering for the last five years, 
and though he had seen some smart work 
on the North-West Frontier, had managed 
to escape scatheless from the perils of 
climate, lead and steel. 

Both parents having died during his 
sojourn in the East, he found the empti- 
ness and gloom of his own place in Dorset- 
shire so depressing that; in spite of the op- 
portunity of indulging at his ease his taste 
for art afforded by the magnificent studio 
built for him in his absence, after a week 
spent in arranging the affairs of the estate, 
which had been somewhat neglected of late 
he resolved to accept bis old friend Jemmy 
Burden’s invitation to join him and his wife 
at the lively and fashionable little Breton 
watering place of Dinard, where they had 
taken a villa for the summer. 

The Trevennens themselves were of Bre- 
ton descent, their family having fled from 
France at the sudden rising of the peasants 
in ’93. 

They had bought a small estate in Dor- 
setshire with money which the family had 
like many of their countrymen, prudently 
invested in English securities in anticipa- 
tion of the troubles to come, and having 
become naturalized, abandoning their 
French title, had lived the quiet and peace- 
able lives of English country gentlemen 
up to the present time. 

How the Trevennens lost their Breton 
estate of Concarnec, which lies about twen- 
ty miles inland from the old seaport town 
of St. Malo, is a somewhat curious story, 
which it would be as well here to narrate 
for the better understanding of subsequent 
events 

When the long expected crash came in 
‘93, and all the nobles were forced to fly for 
their lives before the frantic mob of peas- 
ants who were burning, murdering, and 
pillaging all before them throughout the 
country, the Marquis of Trevennen, great 
grandfather of our hero, baving seen his 
family safe on board ship at St. Malo, re- 
turned to make the final arrangements 
with his trusted steward, Jean Ribault, in 
whose charge the chateau was to be left in 
the enforced absence of its proprietor, in 
the hopes that the mob might be less in- 
clined to wreck and destroy the property 
of honest citizen Jean Ribault than that of 
the hated aristocrat, the Marauis of Trev- 
ennen. 

The marquis, however, bad underrated 
the fury and rapidity of movement of the 
revolutionists. Concarnec was surround- 
ed, and its unfortunate owner seized and 
decapitated. 

When things had settled dowz again and 
order was restored, Clovis de Trevennen, 
Son of the murdered marquis, returned to 
reassume possession of the family estates 
which Ribault had succeeded in preser’’- 


()*returne Arthur Trevennen had just 


ing almost uninjured. The steward, how- | 


ver, refused to give them up. 
Where are your title deeds. Citoyen 


' Lad 7 
said Ribault with a sar 


ave them, you villain!’’ replie 

vis, Who knew that they had heem no 

8 father’s possession when he wai kiu i 
Dy the insurgents. 

‘You are right,” answered the steward, 


| fe but eighteen _years old, and her blue eyes 
and chestrut hair are the admiration of all 


' 
’ 





“and what is more, I intend keeping them. 
T advanced your father in his lifetime much 
money, on the faith of those deeds deposi- 
ted with me, and I have now taken posses- 
sion of my own.” 

This Clovis well knew to be absolutely 
false, but the steward had firm hold of title 
deeds and estate, besides being in favor 
with the Republican Government, so it be- 
ing useless to appeal .to the law, he was 
obliged to return to England in impotent 
wrath, leaving his beloved inheritance in 
the hands of the scoundrel Ribault, whose 
descendants were still in possession of the 
fair lands which by right belonged to our 
nero. 

* © o * - 


After a couple of months spent in loung- 
ing about Dinard, Arthur Trevennen re- 
solved to tear himself away fora few days 
from flirting, lawn tennis, and other fasci- 
nations of the gay and sunny little water- 
ing place, and make an expedition incog. 
to the old chateau of which his ancestors 
had been so cruelly and unjustly deprived. 

Accordingly one fine afternoon, having 
crossed over the crazy old ferryboat con- 
necting modern frivolous Dinard and old- 
world, sober St. Malo, he took his place on 
the diligence that crawled daily along the 
hilly road between St. Malo and St. Pol de 
Guireec, the nearest town to Concarnec. 

After nearly four hours’ dusty jingling 
through a lovely undulating country, 
where leafy orchards and rich corn land 
alternated with wild heaths and dense fir 
woods, the driver who had stopped at every 
village and roadside inn for a drink, and 
who had been everywhere greeted as “Papa 
Nourris,” suddenly woke up to unwonted 
energy, and redoubling bis vaths and 
crackings of whip dashed into a dirty nar- 
row street, paved with cobblestones and 
swarming with children, which proved to 
be the approach to St. Pol de Guirec. 

After passing through a narrow archway, 
part of the ancient fortifications which still 
surrounded the town, and bumping along 
two or three rough and tortuous streets, 
the diligence pulled up at the Hotel de 
Bretagne, where the usuai crowd of loafers 
was awaiting its daily excitement. 

Arthur dismounted and, informing the 
hostess that he should probably stay fora 
few days, inquired at what hour the dinner 
was served. 

The hostess told him that the six o’clock 
dinner was finished, but that something 
was always in readiness for any chance ar- 
rival by the diligence, and that in a few 
minutes he should have an excellent din- 
ner. 


While discussing this luxurious repast 
Arthur drew the waiter into conversation, 
and asking indifferently what objects of in- 
terest there were to be seen in the veigh- 
borhood, skillfully introduced the subject 
of the Chateau de Concarnec. 

“Ah! Concarnec, monsieur,”’ replied 
Joseph, “that, indeed, is one of the most 
beautiful chateaux ofthe country; but un- 
less monsieur is acquainted with some of 
the family he will not find it easy to gain 
admittance. Ne stranger, and but few 
friends are ever received at the chateau.” 

“Indeed,” replied Arthur; ‘‘that is a pity, 
as I wished to make a sketch of it.” 

“Ah, well,”’ said Josepb deprecatingly, 
“if monsieur only wishes to make a sketch 
of the exterior I have no doubt but that 
monsieur will be permitted that much; 
but,” with a wriggle and an ins:nuating 
smirk, “he is too young and handsome to 
be admitted into the interior of the for- 
tress.”” 

On an ordinary occasion Arthur would 
speedily have silenced the garrulous waiter, 
having in full the insular prejudice against 
servants’ gossip; but he reflected that per- 
haps the discursive Joseph might afford 
him some useful information; so, offering 
him a glass of wine, he inquired carelessly 
why the portals of Concarnec were closed 
to youth and beauty. 

“Ah! butitis on account of Mademoi- 
selle Berthe,”’ sighed Joseph sympatheti- 
cally; “she is to marry with Toussaint the 
Vicomte de Pain-Sec, and Monsieur Ri- 
bault naturally fears lest the sight of any 
one less hideous and shrivelled than the 
vicomte should rouse again the resistance | 
which they say he has had so much diffi- 
culty in overcoming.” 

“And.” continued Arthur, who was be- 
ginning to be really interested, “who is 
Mdlle. Berthe and who is this Vicomte de 
Pain-Sec ?”" 

Joseph here gently hinted that his throat | 


i swhat dry. However, his | 

was getting somewhat iry 
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have ever fad the honor of waiting on ni 


the men and the envy of all the women in 
the department of Finisterre. How such a 
bright, sweet-tempered angel can be the 
daughter of such a crabbed old stick as 
hard-hearted Gustave Ribault passes my 
comprehension. As for the Vicomte de 
Pain-Sec,”’ continued Joseph, on whom the 
wine was beginning to have some effect, 
‘that, of course, is only his nick-name. He 
is the Vicomte de Frehel de Beauregarde, 
and is as mean and ugly as he is old and 
rich. Ah! what a husband for poor Mdile. 
Berthe,” groaned Joseph, with tears—en- 
gendered partly by sympathy and still 
more by generous wine he had been 
imbibing—rolling down hie pasty cheeks. 

“Well,” said Arthur, stretching himself 
lazily, ‘I must trust to luck for a sight of 
the chateau,” and, lighting a cigar, he 
strolled out to the square to listen to the 
band and watch the citizens of St. Pol de 
Guiree enjoying the balmy evening air. 

Next morning, after an early breakfast, 
Arthur, having procured by means of his 
friend Joseph a boy to aid in carrying his 
sketching materials, wended his way along 
the narrow twisting lanes throngh which 
his little guide told him lay the shortest 
route to his destination. 

Leaving behind him the outskirts of the 
town, with its market gardens and wash- 
ing places, where chattering women were 
busy belaboring the rather coarse garments 
of the people of Guirec, he soon found him- 
selfamong the usual apple orchards and 
hilly fields, and at length, after an hour’s 
dusty tramp, perceived in a wooden valley 
below him, peeping above the thick beech 
and chestnut trees, some grey pointed tur- 
reta, which his guide informed him were 
those of the chateau. 

Arthur, having reconnoitered the ground 
dismissed his little guide, passed the old 
green stagnant mout, and boldly entered 
the great square courtyard, three sides of 
which were surrounded by the chateau, a 
chapel, a high, round stone tower, and va- 
rious outbuildings, while the remaining 
portion was bounded by theivy-grown wall 
of the old-fashioned terraced garden, into 
which a double flight of stone steps, with a 
handsome gate at the top, gave admit- 
tance. 

Arthur stood for some moments contem- 
plating the sombre surroundings, which 
seemed dim|y to recall to his memory some 
scene or spot he must have known in for- 
mer years, till he was disturbed from his 
reverie by the sound of approaching foot- 
steps. 

Turning hastily round, he found himself 
face to face with a tall distinguished-look- 
ing old gentleman with a short, white 
beard and grey hair, dressed in a loose, 
well made suit of American drill, who, 
liftihg ceremoniously his broad-brimmed 
Panama hat, inquired distantly whom Ar- 
thur might be seeking. Arthur, though 
he had always pictured the wrongful pos- 


gentlemanly interlocutor was 
Ribault. 

“J trust monsieur will pardon me,’ 
courteously returning the salutation, “but 
I am a painter, and having heard #0 much 
while travelling in Brittany of the beauties 
of the old Chateau de Conearnec, I hoped 


it.” 

The old man reflected for a moment, and 
then replied coldly: 

“If monsieur is desirous of taking a view 
of the outside of the chateau from either 
avenue, I have no objection. Good morn- 
ing, sir,’ and moving away with another 
polite bow, he disappeared through the 
arched doorway of tbe main building. 

This was not exactly what Arthur want- 
ed, but after such a very plain bint he saw 
clearly that for the present at least there 
was no hope of obtaining admission to the 


relinquish operations for that day and re- 


meagre concession that had been granted 
him. 

On the morrow, having carefally sclee- 
ted a sight in the beech avenue, close to the 
moat, which commanded an exvellent 
view of the west side of the chateau and 


| principal entrance to the courtyard, Arthur 


set himself seriously to work, and before 





| ern hood, swinging unsteadily on 


the six o’clock angelus sounded from the 
bell which hung over the little chapel, had 


| already got nearly half way towards the 
| completion of a really beautiful picture of 


the old ivyclad walls and massive gate 


way of Concarnec 


e& War mL alo nak e 
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rusty jingling springs, drawn by a vener- | 


sessor of Concarnec as a vulgar, ill-man- | 
nered boor, correctly surmised that this | 
Monsieur | 
| mid-day meal; the otheropening on # wind- 


| ing stone staircase, up 


I might be allowed to make a sketch of , 
|_irregularly hung, and trom the mildewed 


inhospitable stronghold, so he decided to— 


turned on the next to avail hiinsell of the | 


able brown quadruped, several aises too 
large for the vebicle behind him. 

Arthur was hastily removing his things 
from the road when he heard a voice pro- 
ceeding from the cavernous depths of the 
hood, excitedly calling out: 

“Let me out, let me out.” 

The machine pulled up and out jumped 
the owner of the voice, a fat, rosy-faced lit- 
tle cure. 

“Monsieur will grant me permission to 
see his beautiful picture, will be not? 1 am 
so fond of art. Ah! but how lovely; how 
true to nature. Descend then, quick, Mon- 
sieur Ribault, and look at the gentieman’s 
painting.” 

Monsieur Ribault, though not so enthu- 
siastic as the little cure, seemed struck by 
Arthur's sketch and muttered: 

“Ah, yea, very good, very good. Are 
you ready, M. le cure; shall we proceed ?"’ 

“Wait a moment, my friend,’’ said the 
cure, and taking Monsieur Ribault on one 
side he spoke eagerly to him for a brief 
space, then returned smiling to Arthur. 

“Perhaps, sir, when you come to-morrow 
to complete your sketch you will be able 
to spare a few minutes to look at the pic- 
ture gallery of the chateau; M. Ribault 
would be glad of your opinion about some 
of the old portraits, which we fear are be- 
ing injured by the damp." 

Arthur was only too delighted at the 
unexpected opportunity of seeing the inte 
rior of the old home of his ancestors, so 
gladly accepted the proposition, and it was 
agreed that at eleven o'clock next day the 
cure should be ready to conduct him 
through the picture gallery. 

Arthur was careful to bu punctual to his 
appointment, and found his talkative little 
friend ofthe previous evening sitting on 
the bank of the avenue impatiently waiting 
for him. 

“Ab! at last, here you are;1 feared lest 
you might have torgotten our engagement. 
T am so glad to have a chance of saving the 
old pictures, which, truth to say, my good 
friend M. Ribault sadly neglects. | have 

begged bim for years to have them atten- 
ded to by some competent artist; but al- 
ways he puts me off, and the pictures are 





rapidly being destroyed. Ob! but it isa 
pity !’ he cried despairing)y—‘but first,’’ 
with a sudden change of tone, “let us in- 
troduce ourselves. Iam Philippe Duclos 
cure of this parish and chaplain to M. Ri- 
bault.”’ 

“And I,’ returned Arthur, whohad fore- 
seen the emergency might arse and to 
mention his real name in Concarnee might 
cause its gates to be shut in his face, “I am 
Arthur Trevor, painter by profession at 
your service,” 

By this time they had reached the door 
of the chateau, and passing through it en- 
tered a large stone paved hall, facing the 
entrance of which were two larve grey 








stones pointed archways—one leading to 
the kitchen, the door of which stood hos 
pitabjy open, disclosing the cook clattering 
about in her wooden sabots, preparing the 


which the curate 
nimbly mounted, and arriving at the top 
turned intoa long oak-panelled passage, 
imperfectly lighted by a large oriel window 
at the further end. 

Down each side were the old portruite 


and wouldy condition of both canvas and 
frames, evidently tut little valued by their 
ownher. 

“Are all these anerstors of Monsieur Ri- 
bault?” asked Arthur, feeling cons der- 
able curiosity as to the reply. 

“Well, no,”’ replied the cure, hesitating 
slightly. “Mostofthem are those of the 
former owners, from whom Monsieur Ki- 
bault’s grandfath+r acquired the chateau 
during the Revolution; but ] am an ama- 
teur of art myself, and it is my opinion 
that some of the older ones are genuine 
and valuable works of our celebrated old 
painters. Hence iny great anxiety to have 
them preserved.’’ 

At this inoment 


Arthur's attention was 


' diverted from the prattle of his companion 


by the opening of one ofthe doors giving 
on to the gallery, and acouple of English 
fox-terriers bounded into the room, follow- 
ed by the graceful figure ofa girl, who, on 
seeing Arthur, hesitated and was about to 


retire, when the cure advancing quickly 
exclaimed 
“Pardon, Mdile. Berthe; permit me to 
present to you my good friend, Monsicur 
Arthur Trevor, a distinguished painter, one 
fs st nat bom Vou are 80 wren al 
ng, but bastily llecting bis 


wita, he starmmered out some inconerent 
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phrases ex pressive of his easure in 
making the uaintance of Mdile. Berthe, 
who acknow!rdged his compliment with a 


slight bow, and turning to the cure r-emark- 
ed : 
“f qamss to teil you that the table is wail- 


ing.”’ 

Tne cure considered for a moment, and 
then, extending his hand cordially to 
Arthur, sald: 

“Lat me beg you, Monsieur Trevor, to 
join us atour mid-day meat, M,. Ribault 
will, Lam sure, be delighted to see you."’ 

Trevennen had good reason for doubting 
the truth of this latier statement, but hav- 
ing fully made up bis wiud not to miss any 
opportunity of extending bis acquaintance 
with the C u de Concarnec, bis interest 
in which since his introduction to ite fair 

oung Chatelaine bad increased nightily,he 
Tomose at this welcome offer and, arin-in 
arus with bis new triend, followed Berthe 
through a curtained door ints the dining- 
room, where Monsieur Ribault was already 
noalod, 

The old man, while uot actually dis- 
courteous, treated Trevennen during the 
repast with a certain brurqueness of inan- 
ner, which, however, the latter studiously 
ignored, keeping up an animated oon versa- 
tion with the cure and Berths, whose tastes 
and pursuits be was delighted to find more 
nearly resembled those of an English girl 
than be would have tinagined possible from 
the experience he had had of the con ventio- 
nai French girls be was accustoined to meet 
on the shore at Dinard, 

Ibe table having been cleaned and coffee 
broughtin, Mdile. Ribault withdrew, and 
her father at opee Introduced the subject of 
the pletures, 

“What do you think 
Monsieur Trevor?” 

“Some of them are undoubtediv very 
fine,” replied Arthur, “but they are all in 
a sad state from wantof care and attention.” 

“Would you be willing to undertake the 
restoration of them for me? I would re- 
munerate you liberally for your time and 
lavour. You will, | think, consider that if 
I give you board and lodging during the 
period you are occupied and filty trance 
for each picture the terms are not upgenuer- 
ous." 

Arthur, though inwardly tuch amused 
al the “generous teria,”’ decided limme- 
diately to accept them, seeing that in the 
execution of his task, he would bave many 
opportunities of exploring the old chateau 
ad aleo of pursuing his acquaintance with 
the heiress, To his inquiry, when he 
should commence work, the old gentiemaa 
replied curtly that an apartinent would be 
prepared linmediately for bin in the Lower 
‘nthe opposite side of the courtyard, but 
that the cure would arrange all such details, 
ashe lad notime to occupy hiiself with 
these things; #0 baving conferred with his 
ally, one of the farin servants and a donkey 
were despatched for his eflects, and the 
saneevening found Arthur, much to his 
surprise, on inmate, if not exactly a guest 
of the hitherto inaccessible Chateau de 


Concarnee. 
7 a * ‘ * 


of my portrait, 


After a week spent partly io conscientious 
labor in the pieture gallery aud partly in 
wandering about the lovely old terraced 
gardens and woodact Conearnee, Arthur 
began to discover that not only wee he 
making good progress with his task, but 
that he was also falling seriously in love 
with Berthe, of whose society he bad en- 
joyed a larger share than he otherwise per- 


baps might bave, had not Monsieur 
Ribault and the good cure evidentiy 
jmagined that no dangerous attentions 


were be teared trom eo insignificant a 
person aa the “English painter,” 

And truly it was not tobe in any way 

tnarvelled atthbat Artaur Trevennen ehould 
lose his beart tothe lovely piguante young 
Inistress of the chateau,whose pretty broken 
English even though the grammar was 
perhaps a little lauity, sounded to bim so 
soll and silvery when contrasted with the 
society slang and nasal sockneylsin he 
had but « sport ten days ago found so 
anusing on the beach at Dinard. One 
morning early, a8 he sat at work in the 
pallery putting some fini#hing touches to a 
curled and powdered ancestor of his own, 
the little cure entered and, after a lew eom- 
pliinent# on the good progress he was inak- 
iby, proposed to bins that, as the family, in- 
cluding himeesi{f, were going to table with 
the Marquis de Freel, he should acoom- 
yany therm,as the latter's chateau overlook- 
ng the valley of the Kerdean was well 
worth a visit both on account of the lovely 
scenery where it was situated and the 
works of arc it contained. Arthur, to whowe 
memory the name of Frehel brought back 
with @ sud-ien pang of dismay the story 
told him by Josep the talkative waiter, 
accepted eagerly, hoping to find out tor 
binngelf how the land lay. 

Ateleven o'clock, the jour named by the 
eure, Artuur, crossed the courtyard to the 
door of the chateau, where, on perceiving 
the equipayes destined to convey the party 
on thelr expedition, he was seized with an 
liciination to burstont laughing which be 
halrome diMeualty in restraining. 

An od caiiwe with its huge leather 
hood, beated the way. and in it were seated 
Monsieur «nd Malle, Ridault,while behind 
wiood @ little battered green donukey-.cart, 
With a plank accrom it strapped to the sides 


for a seat, on Which was perched the cure 
waiting for Arthur, who solemniv took 
hie seat. 
- 
“ ” “ * . 
| ad i 

r Ketly atate nveyances and the 
patched nature of the barueass, tied up in 


many places with string, afew difficulties 





THE SATURDAY 


and delays might occur on the road. 

Nothing worse, however, ba than 
the core and Arthur being lett stranded for 
a short tineon the first bill owing t their 
donkey, while being cursed asa moribund 
siug, slipping entirely free from all his 
charioteers till caught and brought back by 

Artbur. 

At last, however, they reached in salety 
the Chateau de Beauregard, where the 
found the Ribaults bad arrived some f 
hour betore after an aneventfal journey. 
Arthar, in spite of all he bad heard of the 

liarities of bis bost’s appearance, was 
lar from being prepared for the reality 
which now tnet bis gaze. 

A man about sixty years of age, of tiny 
stature, with bawklike features, whose chief 
expression was one of mingled cunning 
and meanness, beady black eyes anda buge 

ir of well-waxed moustaches with a small 
imperial; bis dress consisting of a bright 
biue coat, tightly buttoned !uw a ridicul- 
ously shall waist, the skirts sticking out 
like those of a ballet dancer, white duck 
trousers of an exaggerated peg-top type 
strapped under a pair of diminutive boots, 
Such was the bridegroom wiom Monsieur 
Ribault destined for his fair young 
daughter, the sight of whom made Arthur 
determined to do his utinost to rescue the 
intended victim from ber impending tate. 

After « scanty any illserved breakfast, 
Mousieur Ribault and the little “‘Pain-Sec”’ 
retired to the tatter’s sanctuin to wrangle 
over the never-ending question of the 
dowry, aud the cure baving slipped away 
to call upon a neighboring vicaire, Arthur 
and terthe wandered out intotbe gardon 
alone and unmolested. Arthur by this 
time had fully made up his mind that be 
would not only do his best to save Berthe 
from the marquis, but tuat he would also 
endeavorto win her for biinself, though 
the obstacles in the way appeared almost 
insurmountable, 

With sone difficulty he gradually wrung 
froin the timid maiden an avowal that he 
was not indifferent to ber and how gladly 
she would entrust ber future happiness into 
bis keeping could be only gain her father’s 
consent, but that sooner than disobey her 
parent’s com nands, she would resign her- 
self to his wishes and marry the hatetul 
inarquis, though her heart might break in 
go doing. 

Arthur's thoughts were occupied during 
the return journey in endeavoring to de. 
vise some means whereby his apparently 
hopeless suit night be brought to a favor- 
able end, but could see no ray of light be- 
fore bim, and the good cure, with whoin be 
had become a great favorite, made many 
vain atte npts to rouse hitn from his preoc- 
cupation, which, far frown guessing its real 
origin, the little priest attributed to a sud- 
den indispositon brought on by the atro- 
cious viands of old Pain-Sec, 

Alter a sleepless night past in pondering 
over hia difficulties, Artnur rose early next 
day and went into the gallery, intending to 
commence work on one of the finest por- 
traiis in the gallery and one that possessed 
most interest for hin, 

It was ot his grandfather, the last Tre- 
vernnen who had held possession of Con- 
ozrnee and who bad been so foully murder- 
ed on bis own thresnold, 

While in act of removing the canvas 
from the frame his attention was attracted 
by asiwwall thin gold plate which had been 
tightly wedged between the back of the 
canvasand the frame, Wondering much 
what it was and how it could have got into 
such a curious position he pulled it out and 
examined it carefully. 

As far as Arthur could inake out it seem- 
ed to be the ld of an old snuff-box which 
had been broken off and was covered on 
the inside with writing which had been 
scratched on it by some sharp pointed in- 
strument. Aflterg ving ita few rubs with 
his bandkerchief ie was enabled to deci- 

her the inscription, of which the follow- 
ng isa literal translation: 


“My Son—Fearing treachery I concealed 


the tithe deeds under the sun-dial in the 
garden. Betrayed by Ribault, the rebels 
are on ine; ftarewell.—TREVENNEN, I 


pray this may be found by an honest man 
who will convey this to my son Clovis in 
Eogland, 


Arthur read over and over again this 
strange message trom the dead, and it was 
sone time before bis bewildered wind was 
enabled to yrasp the full meaning of the 
words; the true villainy of the first Ribault 
was not apparent. 

The old marquis’ death bad been planned 
by the faithless steward with a view to pos 
sessing himself of Concarnec; a plot that 
had succeeaed but too well; but now, un- 
less by sone chance the old sun-dial had 
been disturbed since the tragic event, dire 
retribution would be visited on the chil- 
dren. 


Having thought the matter quietly over 
for a few minutes the immense change in 
bis prospects of obtaining Ribault’s con- 
sent to his marriage with his daughter be- 
caine Clearly manifeat to Arthur, 

It he could once obtain possession of the 
title deeds, they in conjunction with the 
writing on the gold plate, would be clear 
evidence of the guilt of Ribault’s grand- 
father, andithougu he knew nothing of the 
legal aspect of the case, still he was con. 
vinced that the fear of exposure and dis- 
grace would certainly prevail on a proud 
reserved inan Ke | present owner 





ilty presented ita seal , 
er the old sun-dijal, it was Monsieu: 

Ribault’s custom every day when he was at 
bone to start off on his stout Breton cob at 


two o'clock in order himsel! to see what 
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been done by bis laborers on the farm, 
= to assure bineelf that be was not being 
defrauded of a sou's worth of work. 

Accordingly, a8 soon as the old man was 
fairly out of the courtyard, Arthur, baving 
procured a spade from the table, walked 
slowly and with beating heart to where 
the old sundial stood in the walled garden. 

Alter a vigorous shove the m rown 
column lay on the ground, and, baving re- 
moved afew spadetuls of earth, Artbur's 
eyes were met by the sightof a stall tin 
deed-box. 

Strange to oy bad been so thoroughly 
convinced of the fact of the deeds being 
under the dial that Arthar feit no particular 
surprise or elation ov finding bis hopes 
coaihand, and picking up the bex he re- 
turned to bis room iu the tower to exa nine 
his find at his leisure, without making any 
attempt to restore the garden to its wouted 
order, 

On opening the box auy lingering doubt 
was speediy removed. Before him were 
moat certainly the title deeds of Concarnec, 
and the game wasin bis bands, The steps 
of Monsieur Ribault’s horse entering the 
courtyard roused Arthur from the pleasant 
reverie into which he bad fallen, and walk- 
ing across to the chateau he asked if he 
could be granted a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion. 

“Certainly, Iain at pone service,’’ and 
leading the way into the salon, Monsieur 
Kibault motioned Arthur intoa chair. 

*] may as well begin by telling you that 
iny nawe is Trevennon, and that iny great- 
grandiather was inurdered here at bis own 
chateau in ’'93——”’ 

“Indeed,” replied Ribault with a sneer; 
“7 was unaware that I was entering such a 
distinguished gentleman.” 

*Waita littie,’”’ continued Artbur, “Your 
grandiather promised to keep the chateau 
safe till affairs becaine settied, and then 
restore it to my family. This pledge be 
baseiy tailed to fulfil.’’ 

Hiere Ribault balf rose from his chair, 
with rage and contusion on bis face, buta 
peremptory gesture from Arthur caused 
him to sink back into bis seat azain. 

‘Now Justice is at hand, though her foot 
bas been slow. When my grandfather, son 
of the murdered marquis, returned, he was 
denied restitution of bis estates, because he 
was unabie to produce legal proof of their 
ownership. That proof by alinost a miracle 
is now in my bands. I have this day found, 
in examining one of the portraits in the 
gallery, a inessage fromthe dead which is 
clear evidence of the villainy of your grand- 
father. It directed me to search under the 
old sun-dial for the lost title deeds. I have 
fuund them, and they are now in my pos- 
sessicn,’’ 

Old Ribault, who, while a deadly pallor 
bad spread over his countenance, had re- 
mained perfectly still during the latter 
part of Arthur’s speech, nade for a few 
moments no reply; then collecting himself 
with an evident effort, said: 

‘Monsieur de Trevennen, as I presume 1 
aim correct in addressing you, before we 
proceed any turther may I examine these 
deeds which you bave tound ?”’ 

“Certainly,’’ replied Arthur, “but it 
would be better that we should have a 
witness present. May I summon Father 
Philippe for that purpose ?’’ 

“By all means,” said Ribault. “Father 
Philippe isa good man. He knows al! my 
affairs, and we can rely on his secresy and 
discretion.”’ 

Arthur left the room, and, having fetched 
the deeds froin bis chamber in the tower, 
dispatched a servant for his friend the cure, 
who quickly responded to the suminons, 
Placing the deeds and the gold plate before 
Monsieur Ribault, be then briefly informed 
Father Philippe who be really was, and ol 
the discovery he had made, 

The old man, who, meanwhile, had 
rapidly glanced over the parchiments and 
read the inscription on the gold plate, then 
rose slowly from his chair, and, addressing 
Arthur, said in a clear, unfaltering voice: 

“Monsieur de Trevennen, you will be 
good enough to believe me when I say that 
I wasin utter ignorance of the sad story 
told by these Cocuments and the writing on 
this piece of metal. I have always believed 
that the estates had passed into the posses. 
sion of my family in virtue of sums of 
my grandfatner to 
your ancestors,and that the deeds iad been 
lost in the terrible days of ’93. 

‘As to the Marquis de Trevennen's state- 
ment, that Le had been betrayed by his 
steward, I can only say that I believe and 
trust that the excitement and confusion of 
the moment may have caused the tnarquis 
to imagine that which was not the fact. And 
now Monsieur de Trevennen, what steps 
do you propose to take ?” 

“TI,” said Arthur, on whow the dignified 
and manly bearing of old Ribault had 
made a impression, “have now a proposal 
to make to you, which I hope may meet 
with your approval. If you agree to it the 
Chateau of Conearnec may reuiain in your 
possession as long as you live, and the dis- 
covery that I have inade need never be 
known to any living soul beyond Father 
Philippe, you, and myself. It is this: give 
ine the hand of Mademoiselle Berthe, your 
daughter, in marriage, and the families and 
interesis of Trevennen and Ribau!t will be- 
| come one,’’ 


“és ’ * ’ ; 
Bravo! bravo!’ cried the little cure, 
enthusiastically 





rushing at Arthur and 
wariniy embracing him. “That is it. is it 
t, Monsieur Ribault? All will yet 
we 
118e t Lhe 
44, Dah,”’ answered the geod priest 
quickly, “little Pain-Sec, is it? There has, 


| you know, been no forinal promise to hii, 
and bis contemptibie mearness about the 
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dowry will be amply sufficient grounds for 


breaking with bia, 

“And my daughter ?” said Ribault, tarp. 
ing to Artbar. 

“I think,” replied Arthur, with a stight 
blush, “that —— when Made: le 
Berthe knows that it is with the consent o{ 
her tather and Father Philippe that I ad. 
dreas her, she may ine a8 &@ suitor.”’ 

“Yes,’’ added immediately the cure, with 
asly look at Arthur, “I indeed am also of 
that opinion.” 

“Then,” said Ribault, “so be it. I acce pt 
your proposals, Monsieur de Trevennen, 
And now pray leave ine. I wouid be 
alone.”’ 

As may be imagined, Artbur was not 
long before he had sought out Berthe, and 
told her the bappy news that Pain-See was 
disinissed, and Captain Arthor Trevennen 
had been promoted to bis place with the 
tull permission of ber father, 

“Thank God, darling,’’ said Berthe, neat- 
ling close to bim, “I would have married 
the vicomte—it was iny duty ae a daughter, 
but I think it would have broken my 
heart.’’ 

Berthe was too happy to inquire closely 
how the change had been brought about, 
and until the death of her father, which 
took place about five years after the events 
here narrated, she always imagined that it 
was disgust at little Pain-Sec’s meaunéas 
and the discovery of Arthur’s real name 
and position which bad caused the parental 
consent to be given to their union. 

Arthur and Berthe, who spend half tueir 
time in England and half at Concarnec, 
ailore each other more and more; and every 
summer, when the walis of the old chateau 
re-echo with the merry laughter of their 
children, the good cure, Father Pbilippe, 
who is the friend and confidential adviser 
of the family, rubs his bandsand congratu- 
lates bimse!fon the fortunate train of events 
whereby be was the means to first obtain 
admittance for Arthur Trevennoen to the 
Chateau of Concarnec, 





A Mother’s Trial. 


BY B. K. C. 








make up your mind,” 
So spoke my husband, consulting 
bis watch. 

“You make one feel like a woman in 
‘Josephus,’ who was invited to see her child 
cut in balf,” said I, with an uneasy laugh, 

“An exactly parallel ease,”” agreed my 
husband, with lazy sarcasm, watching ime 
with half-closed eyes from behind a volume 
of tobacco smoke, 

“It only baby might go, too!” I mur- 
mured plaintively. ‘I ain quite sure the 
change would do her good,” 

“Absurd!” interrupted my busband, 
impatiently. | 

[I looked up a little wisfully. 

Could it be possible he did not love that 
darling child of ours so well as 1? Ob, how 
could he want me to leave it, if be did? 

So introspective were ny thoughts that it 
was only gradually { perceived that he wus 
gazing down upon we with a smile of 
obvious ainuseiment. 

“I can imagine that you are thinking of 
ine,”’ he said, as our eyes inet. “Weil, I 
suppose T am a hard-hearted, indifferent 
sort of person to be entrusted with such # 
treasure; but, Mildred, I do not see the 
sense of giving up everything for tbat child. 
The baby isin perfect health. It will be 
safe and happy with its excellent nurse, 
under my mother’s supervision.” 

Think of our trotting off together on a 
second wedding journey! And this trip 
would just about set us up again. 

“If you are going systematically to work 
to destroy your good looks, you are succeed- 
ing very well, ny love, tor the lines are 
coming ;”? and ny husband leaned down to 
trace, I hope imaginary wrinkles ov my 
brow. “But, on the other hand,”’ he added, 
tilting up my chin with one finger, and 
speaking seriously at last, “if you would 
only go througb a sense of duty, with the 
spirit of a martyr, then, Mildred, 1 vad 
rather you would stay at bone.” 

How handsome he looked, 
young! 

Somehow, | did not relish the prospect 
of transformation into a withered old 
woman, with snappy black eyes: 

I threw all my doubts and scruples to 
the winds, smiled bravely into bis face, aid 
cried, “I'll go!” 

_ “Well said !”’ declared iny husband catc!i- 
ing ine round the waist, and executing 4 
wild gallop across the room, 

Already I began to feel youth again in 
niy veins. 

Only in the hurry and excitement of pre- 
Paration now and again would creep in the 
thought of my little Mabel. 

“Itonly she might have gone, too!"’ 

But I suppose it was ridiculous to think 
of taking au eighteen-montbhs’-old baby on 
asix week’ trip to the Continent, #0 | 
smothered my yearning as best] might, 
and folded ny baby’s sucks aud dressers, 
and ranged them neatly in their places 
with something akin to remorse iu wy 
heart. 

A thousand instructions I gave the gor!- 


\ ee I give you ten minutes to 
\ 
a 


aud how 


; natured nurse entreating her to be care!ul 


and watchful of iny treasure; and at the 


iASt iInOWMeNnt, with inv little Mabel’s 
Og arins around my neck and he 
nine J A iid have reiinaulste 
- re € ‘ 1d with her 
Bu t wor a y . = y.ilin @.2e 
: y uid never do to let Philly ‘ 
nact " ; ‘ 
pect this, He was the kindest of husbands, 


with a stnooth, gay temper, and the ost 
| Joyous temperament I ever met with. 
He would romp witb the baby, in perfect 


abandonment, for an hour at a stretch; but, 
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the generality of men, he hated noise 
— oon (asiop, the bother of naughty babies 


n particular. 

When my baby came, like most young 
mothers, threw myself into my new 
‘duties with more zeal than discretion; and 
I think my husband resented, uncon- 
«chously, my defection, and was resolved | 
sould not give up entirely my old life, 

At last we were on our way home 7. 
in the same carriage was re del 
bavy, whose mother bad died in Italy, and 
tue lather was now bringing it home n. 


My beart ached for the forlorn little 
ereature, 8o helpless in the arms of the 
heedless nurse, 

Philip smiled quizzieally as I poured out 
an endiess torrent of sympathy. 

“[ see what you are after,”” be said, at 
last, wuen be foand iny eyes following the 
baby; “and if it will do those empty arms 
of yours any geod to worry over the 
little beggar, nurse it, by all means, nd, 
Mildred,”—this more seriously—‘‘do not 
think I bave not observed and appreciated 
your unselfishness all along. see the 
‘nother-love is too strong in you; I shall 
never part you from your child again,”’ 

You may Imagine [I was the happier for 
tuis speech—indeed, iny heart was full of 
ec .arity for all the world. 

I took iny husband at bis word, and fairly 
usurped the nurse’s place to the poor, 
motherless infant, whose little life was 
waning fast. 

When we landed at Dover, the end was 
a> uear I bad not the heart to let it go out 
of my sight. 

Even Philip was saddened by this little 
tragedy enacted before him, And was ita 
pranonition that made me so pityingly 
icnderto the little soul, gasping its last 
faint breaths upon my knee?” 

Well, it was over at last, and I[ gave up 
inv little lifeless burden to others’ care, 

| yearned afresh for the living child I 
longed to clasp in my arms; and Philip, 
reading ny beart aright, did not seek tw 
colay. Au early morningstrain found us on 
our Way. : 

Then, as the carriage neared the house, 
he veld my bands in a firm clasp, stroking 
tiem gently the while; and, somehow, this 
kept back the agitation that was becoming 
liysterical, 

But the bouse! Instead of sweet baby 
‘eitures, pressed against the window-panes 
—in place of laughing baby-eyes, and the 
cuts:retched baby-fingers | bad pictured to 
isyvself—the cruel white shutters were 
lastened, and white streamers floated from 
between then, 

My husband caught me in bis arins, and 
led me up the steps, I can recall now the 
tension of his hold, and in a dream I heard 
the servant half whisper, “Yes, sir; was 
taken with croup in the night,sir; the doctor 
ssid nothing could save it.”’ 

‘Let ine goto my child,’ I cried out tn 
such a strange voice I hardly recognized it 
myself; and then T put away my husband’s 
protecting arms, turned a stony gaze upon 
his pitying eyes, and shut myself into the 
dim room, where, embedded in flowers, 
iay all that I could ever ses of my little 
Mabel! 

Oh, the agony that filled me to suffoca- 
tiop !—the thought that while 1 had been 
uursing that other strange child my own 
had been dying, without its mother’s hand 
to soothe and cling to! 

On, surely she must be only sleeping? 
She tooked so lovely and life-like, with 

vr dimpled, rosebud hand lying so 
peacefuliy on her bosom! And yet she 
iad strangled to death; perhaps her poor, 
pitiful blue eyes had been wistfully search- 
ing for me, while I, her mother, had not 
been there to save or help her! 

{low long I stood there motionless, tear- 
(ss, With suffocation at iny throat and 
ursting agony in iny heart, t kaow not. 

But at last I became aware that Philip 
and Lis motber were standing beside the 
litle coffin, too; and Philip's mother was 
detailing, in her formal, precise manner, 
how it bad bappened. 

\iter being prepared for bed, the nurse 
had allowed her to patter around the room 
1) ber little bare feet. and when mv 
inother-in law happened to look into the 
hursery on ber way down-stairs, she found 
the child building bhouses with her 
biocks. 

She bad reprimanded the nurse for her 
Carvlessness, and seen the child put in her 
bed. (While J, no matter what my engage- 
nents, bad always uprobed her inyself,and, 
tiny a8 she was, had taught ner to fold ber 
bands and say, “Pray God, make Mabel 
good, that she may cometobeaven!” Well, 
Sie was salely in heaven now, while I, her 
desolate mother, would never know happi- 
less any tmore), 

About eleven o’clock the nurse had 
hurriedly awakened my husband’s nother, 
4d informed her that Mavel was very ill — 
choking—and then they summoned the 
(octor; but the delay and the severity of 
tue attack was fatal, The physician saw at 
« <'ance the case was hopeless, 

“And you may thank God,” ended ny 
mother-in-law in ber most piteous tone, 
“that you were spared the trial of ner last 
agony,” 

bul this 


i 
j 
‘ 


was too much. I felt myseli 


‘ny husband, with tears streaming down 
lace, would have drawn me to him, I 
VAY 

i ahric ked, hoars 

- . 

lw | ber death 
then i fell forward a Jead faint. 

bhiuk iu the days that followed iny 

[t1,U. & degree was unsettled. At times 

‘elt the dreariest apathy and indifference; 


tl next impulse would be one of exalta- 
on, 





| word [ knew he loved tie. 
iddering in « terrible way; but when | 





At least the child was ; 
ouvuld alter that. ERT: PShing 

But this mood could not last, and 
through it all I felt an unreasoniug enmity, 
an aversion { was st no trouble to conceal 
from my husband's mother. 

She was a cold and very haughty woinan, 
and Ithink she never forgave those mad 
words [ uttered beside my dead child's 
coffin. 

It was war to the knile between ua, until 
my life grew to be so intolerable, that the 
idea of getting away troin it took complete 

not me. 

Philip was very patient with me all this 
time; but I think my wild words made an 
impr on him, too, that acted likea 
restraint, There was perfect gontieness, 
re no oo = _ caresses he gave ine, 

ways as u ® were expecting a 
repulse, . 

think if he had once taken me in his 
arms, and kissed me with the old lover- 
like passion, it would have thawed the icy 
barrier of despair that was breaking my 
beart. 

As it was, my life became so insuppor- 
table that I resolved to end it. I would go 
away until I could reason inyself into a 
‘more Christian frame of mind, 

Perhaps it would be a relief to Philip, I 
knew 80 well how he disliked a life without 
awuseinent; and I had beer dull enough 
since my child died, Perbaps he would 
even be unconcerned should I never 
return, 

But this thouglt gave me a strange pang, 
even as I wrote a few cold lines, acquaint- 
ing bim with iy intention, and asking bim 
not to question it. And then, one dreary 
March morning, | slipped out of the house, 
unobserved, and went away. 

How diflerent was this return to my old 
howe froin that I bad pictured it! I tnrew 
wyself into my mother’s arina, and sobbed 
out at last the cold weight upon my beart. 

And yet I was more iniserable than ever 
as the days crept along;and in my husband’s 
brief but periectiy courteous letters there 
was never a mention of ny going home 
again, nor a word of bis coming to ine. 

Gradually the sorrowing alter my lost 
child was swallowed up in the conviction 
that I had bopelessiy alienated my husband 
by my tad, ill-advised step. knew his 
temperainent so well. 

How readily be was iinpressed with ex- 
ternal surroundings—cbarmed with what 
was pleasant, disgusted with what was 
disagreeuble or stupid! And, long ago, be 
had told ne I was losing my looks. 

What would be think now if he could 
see this poor, eolorless creature, with the 
great hollow eyes, and hands so thin my 
wedding-ring was continually dropping 
oft ? 

My mother was greatly inystified. 

It perplexed her that I wouid neitner 
write for Philip, nor allow her to send; for, 
even yet, pride was stronger than life with 
ne. 

“But, iny love,’’ she would remonstrate, 
“you are really tar from strong, and I do 
not likethe responsibility in your present 
condition.”’ 

But this only set me more obstinately 
against inaking bitin aware of iny state of 
heaith. 

‘“Perbaps,’”’ I thought, with a wave of 
self-pity sweeping over me, “after I am 
dead he might be sorry.”’ 

Aud so the day crept along until my 
tine of trial was athand. 1 realized dimly 
tbat I was very ill. And, oh ! how I longed 
for the tender touch, the gentile band, of 
the husband that loved me bo longer, else 
surely he would have been with me now! 

For at the beginuing my tmotber knelt 
beside me, and whispered, softly, ‘I have 
sent for Philip.” 

Those words had keptmeup, And to 
my constant plaint, “Has he vot come?’ 
my mother’s anawer was ever, ‘Not yet, 
dear.” 

But at last she could no longer conceal 
fromm me that she had news of sone sort; 
and to quiet my feverish impatience she 
confessed to a Potter from iny husband’s 
mother, 

“The letter!’’ I cried, 1npatiently. 

“He Was not at home, my love,’’ 
my mother, feebly trying to escape. ; 

But 1 only repeated, “The letter!’ with 
such a sudden access of energy my mother 
produced it, 

It read thus: 


urged 


“DEAR MADAM—“I regret to hear of 
your daugbter’s illness, which J learned 
irom your telegram. I took the liberty of 
opening it, a8 iny 400 was not at home. He 
bas not informed me, but it is my opinion 
that he bas gone away to institute proceed- 
ings for a biil of separation——” 


l read no more. Why should I? I was 
dons witb life, and fell back amoug my 


pillows, unconscious. 

I should never bave written this had 
there not been such a bappy ending. 

When I came back to lifs again, it was to 
fird my husband, all travel-stained and 
weary as he was, kneeling beside my 
couch. 

One look between us was enough; happi- 
ness had come back to me, Without a 


“And here is your new daugbter, Philip, 
said ny motber, as she caine bustling in, 


in ber kindly way, 


| 
os | 
| 
| 


with atiny bundie ol! | 


ace and embro!l lery on ber arto. 

My { r 80a 168 fiushed pain! v 
7 D 

is ‘ 

ser ! ( ner 

presently, he adaee Mildre 

it ‘ if ( God 

it Theodora—‘“‘the wilt of Goa, 


I have lived to feel that we are both the 


bappier for the triai.sentus. it! 
iy husband 4 much more serious nan, 





It has made | sometimes found to inake the b 
i against sin. 


THE CARE OF SELF. 


Dyspeption should avoid anything whicn 
they (not others) cannot digest. There are 
80 many causes forand formes of 

that it is impossibie to be one and 
the same diet for all. Nothing is more 
disagreeabie or useless than to be cautioned 
against eating this or that, because your 
neighbor ‘So-and-So” cannet eat such 
things. 

If we would all study the nature and 
digestion of food, and remember that air 
and exercise are as essential as food in 
pronotiug good health, we could easi 
decide upon the diet best suited to our ind 
vidual needa, The diabetic should 
from sugar in digestion, such as all starch 
foods, fine wheat flour, rice, maccaroni, 
tapioca, liver, potatoes, beats, carrots, tur- 
nips, parsnips, peas, beans, old 
cheese, sweet omelets, custards, jellies, 
starchy nuts and sweet sauces, 

He may eat oysters, all kinds of fish, 
meat, poultry and game, soups without any 
starchy thickening, lettuce, cucumbers, 
watercressea, dandelions, young onions, 
cold siaw, olives, cauliflower, spinach, 
cabbage, string beans,ripe fruit of all kinds 
w ithout sugar, creain butter, mi!k sparing- 
ly, gluten, flour, olly nuts treely salted, 
ezzs, coffee and c>coa, 

‘Lhe corpulent should abstain from fat as 
well as sugar and starch. A diet of whole 
meal, milk, vegetables, truit and lean 
meat will produce only a norinal amount of 
fatness; while an excess of sweets, acida, 
spices and shortening keeps the system in 
an unhealthy condition. 

Tnose who can digest fine flour, 
sugar, and fat become loaded with but 
are neither strong nor vigorous, Thin 
people with weak digestion should also 
avoid such foud; for thin people are olten 
kept thin by the saine food which makes 
others fat. 

If they cannot digest the starch, butter, 
and fine flour, the system is kept ina 
feverish, dyspeptic state; they become 
nervous or go into consumption for no 
other reason that the life is burned out by 
a diet that only feeds the fire and does not 


renew the tissues. 
A A s 


THE SENSATION OF HANGING.— What 
are the sensations experienced during 
hanging ? Some of the few who bave been 
able to give any account of their consecious- 
ness at so Critical a moment say that, after 
one instant of pain, the chief sensation is 
that of a wass of brilliant colors filling the 
eve- balls, 

An acquaintance of Lord Bacon, who 
meant to hang bimself partially, lost his 
footing, and was cut down at the last ex- 
tremity, baving nearly paid for bis curiosity 
with his lite. He declared that be felt no 

in, and his only sensations were of fire 
Soeate his eyes, which changed first to black 
and then to sky-blue, These colors are 
even a source of pleasure. 

A Capt. Montagnac, who was executed in 
France during the religious wars, Dut was 
rescued from the gibbet at the intercession 
ot Marshal Turenne, complained that, bav- 
ing lost all pain in an instant, be had been 
taken from a light of which the charm 
defied description. 

Another criminal, who escaped through 
the breaking of the halter, said that after a 
second or two of suffering a light appeared, 
and across it a most beautiful avenue of 
trees, All agree that the uneasiness is quite 
inomentary, that a pleasurable feeling iin- 
mediately succeeds, that colors of various 
hues start up before the eves,and that those 
having been gazed at for a limited spac , 
the rest is oblivion. The mind, averted 
from the reality of the situation, is engaged 
in scenes the most remote from thowe 
which fill the eyes of the spectators, 

Medical men bave paid much att ntion 
tothe anatomy of the neck and throat in 
regard to the cirumstances which bring 
about asoby xia, suffoeation or choking,and 
they say that some necks possess a power of 
resisting these effects to a very remarkable 
degree. 
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BLESSING THE KeEyYs.—The extent to 
which the regulations of tne service are 
carried on in the Englieh Tower of London 
is but impertectly known to the public, 

One of the customs is most singular. 
The ceremony alluded to is that of secur- 
ing the gates at nignt; on which occasion a 
sergeant, corporal, and twelve inen accom- 

ny the warder whose duty it may be to 
perform the office. As the guard passes 
each sentry, the usual challenge ol— 

“Who comes there?” is given; to which 
the warder repiies— 

“Keys.” 

“Wuat keys?’ continues the sentry. 

“Queen Victoria’s keys,” again answers 
the warder. 

“Then pass on, Queen Victorias keys,” 
save the sentry, and onward the escort 
passes, 

On arriving at the Spurgate, the officer 
on duty aud the :nain guard turn out, and 
immediately salute the keys’ by present. | 
log aria, | 

Tie warder then takes off bis bonnet and 
reverently exclaiine— 

“God biess Queen Victoria’s keys!"’ tu 
which the whole guard respond— 

“Amen !’’ 

a a en 
THE latest noveity is tne melocipede. It 


is derived from two Greek words, tne: 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The story comes from Moscow that the 
German military authorities are training 
mastifis to hunt French outposts in the 
event of war, with falcons and 
other birds of prey to chase carrier-pigeons 
one the latter be employed by the 





Tt is said of the late Miss Catherine 
aithetine es ape of New York, 
an y strong woman 
her health broke down under the men 
pone eh an co mye _ subject pom 
continual appeals to her generosity. e 
had no rest and sleepless nights,re- 
mem the stories told of suffi too 
many of which were miserable subterfiges 
to obtain money. She was compelled to go 
to Eu for rest and ordered no let- 
ters should follow her. Such are the in- 
conveniences of being wealthy, as more 
than one millionaire could show. 


A French writer of note has figured out 
the facts connected with the wars waged in 
Europe during the last 406 years, and he 
files the bills as follows. Thee wars num- 
ber 286, and are divided as follows: 44 
were waged to obtain an increase of terri- 
tory (land grabbing is the ~- English 
for it), and 22 sprang from the raising of 
taxes. Through reprisals mad*, 24 wars 
originated ; 8 only were fought for honor- 
ary ae atives, 6 for territorial contests, 
41 through pretensions to a crown, 30 to 
assist an ally, 23 through rivalry of influ- 
ence, 5 for commercial quarrels, and there 
were 55 civil and 28 religieus wars as 
well. 


The Japanese are not afraid of propress. 
The town of Osaka now has acomp!-te sy» 
tem of telephonic fire-alarms, and the 
streets are soon to be lighted bv electricity. 
Very different is the attitude of the Chinese, 
with regard to most modern improvements. 
The authorities do all that lies in their 
power to prevent the construction of rail- 
sd and a recently issued imperial re- 
seript formally forbids the use of elec- 
tricity within the limits of the empire ; 
although, it seems, the subtle force is toler- 
ated on board some of the Chinese tmen-of- 
war. The rescript sets forth that elec- 
tricity has already done much harm ; and 
the explanation of this enigmatic assertion 
is to be found in the simple tact that a cer- 
tain Pekin mandarin, who attempted to in- 
stall the electric light in his house, suc- 
ceeded in not merely killing himself, but 
started a conflagration which at one time 
threatened to lay the whole neighborhood 
in ashes. 


Evidently those nations generally con- 
sidered the most ignorant are not really so. 
In Russia thers are 32,000 echools, having 
each an average of thirty-six scholars, 
This is one school to 2,300 inhabitants, at a 
cost of less than a cent a head of the popu- 
lation. In Austria, with 37,000,000 of in- 
habitants,there are 29,000 schools and 3,000, 
(00 scholars. The average number at each 
school is 104, and the cost per inhabitant 
nineteen cents. In Italy for 28,000,000 there 
are 47,000 schools, one school for every 600 
people, at a cost of seventeen cents a head 
The average number of ey wt the 
schools is forty. In Spain thers are 4,000,- 
000 scholars, 20,000 schools, givins at aver 
age of fifty-six in each sebool, and one 
school for every 600 inhabitants,as in Italy 
The number ot schools given for England 
is 553.000, which is one for every OOo inbabit 
ants, with an average attendance of fifts 
two per school,and a cost of thirty-six cents 
The Germans bave a school for every 74 
giving a total of 60,000 schools, with 10) 
pupils in each, and thirty-eight cents per 
inhabitant. France has 71,000 schools, be 
ing one for every (00, with sixty-six in each 
school. 


A writer in a French scientific periodical 
is of opinion that, just as every art renders 
its professors liable to some special physi- 
cal malady, so every trade endows it de- 
votee with some peculiar psychological 
characteristic. The proverbial philosophy 
of alinost every nation seems to counten 
ance some such theory. We say, for in- 
stance, “as madeas a hatter ;’’ Germans 
talk of the foul tongue of a knife grinder ; 
and we in this country are said to consider 
all drug-store keepers eccentric. The 
French exsavist now addsto the list, and 
informs us that his researches have sati«- 
fied hi-n that, asa general rule. contection- 
ersand tenbon makers are pervish and 
irritaole ; persons connected with the 
paper trades are taciturn ; leatver- workers 
are suave and courtiyv, and glovers @s; ec- 
ially so ; opticians are even-empercd and 


happy ; barbers are talkative and amus- 
ing ; knife grinders (agreeally to the Ger- 
ian opinion) are foul-mouthed > brush- 


makers are inclined to drink to excess ; to- 


| baeconixts are kindly and amiable; china 


dealers are exvilabie : aa echpravers are 
high-minded and intolerant. [n most of 
these cases, it will be noticed, there is ne 
apparent connection between cause at 
eflect Perhaps, therefore, public exes 
re are gentie and hur iy es 
‘ 4 4 
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affected with the particular «iseas 
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THE BIG SNOWBALL. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





ERE oomes the snow. Look, look! 
what beautifal fakes !"’ cried Lily as 
she gased from the nursery window, 

“] am glad 1” 

“Why are you glad?” asked Ida, who 
war watching the sky. “I aim not glad,” 

“No, because you want to go to Reigate; 
bot I wantto make the biggest snowball 
that ever was seen !"’ 

“You will pe puzzied to do that,”’ replied 
her sister. “But here comes the suow- 
storm," 

The snow fell thickly, and inthe morn- 
ing there was nothing but white to be seen, 
Two days passed; more snow came, but 
then tue weather cleared. Ida went off, 
uuder ber parents’ escort, to ber aunt's 
house; and Lily, putting on her thickest 
boots and warmest clothes, went into the 
garden with her brothers to make “the big- 
gest snowball that ever was seen!" 

Of course Tim, the oat, looked on, Noth- 
ing can be done unless Tim basa share in 
the fun of this bappy family. Perbaps, as 
it turned out, it was a good thing that Tim 
waa looking on, 

The children kept rolling the snow about 
until the ball had got as bigas Lily herself, 
They were sovoping it outin the middle to 
make itinto a house, when dinner-tiine 
came, and the children went Indoors with 
such red bands and taces, and looking as 
well as possible, 

Alter dinner the boys went out walking; 
Lily kept quiet for a while, thinking. Soon 
Lily crept downstairs and out into the gar- 
den to see ber big snowball, and to play at 
being a Laplander, 

She had beard that Laplanders lived in 
eold countries in snow-houses; soshe waa a 
*Lap.”” Sue dug out more anow, until she 
could ait inside the great snowball quite at 
the end of the garden, Lily was very hot 
as she creptin, and piled the snow by de- 
greeain frontof ber; ber gloves got very 
wet, and her banda burned when she 
struck them together. At last she got 
drowsy, and tell tast asleep. 

Tea tine caine, 

“Where is Miss Lily?" asked nurse. No 
one could tell, No one bad seen her since 
dinner, exoept the parlor-maid, who #aid: 

“Porhaps she is iu the garden.” 

The nurse looked out. Jt was then get- 
ting dark, She puton her ygoloshes, and 
walked all round the garden seeking Lily. 
She looked atthe snowball, No Lily was 
there; sue could see nothing but the suow- 
1 Aass, 

Then ashe becaine frightened; where oouid 
Lily be? There were no marks in the snow 
tosbow thatsehe had gone out into the 
road, Perhaps she had gone with her 
brothers to see the slidera in the common! 

Five o'clock, No Lily. Now it was dark, 
Father and mother would be home soon, 
‘The nurse, cook, and parlor-inatd searched 
all over the bhouse—upstairs, downstairs, 
Butno Lily! 

As they were searching a knock came to 
the door, Father and mother had come 
home, after leaving Ida at Keigate. Ina 
jew ininutes the boys came in, too; but 
without Lily! 

Their mother at once noticed the pale and 
frightened face of the parlor-maid, but said 
nothing until she reavhed the nursery, 
when she saw the nurse juet as frightered 
and even paler. 

“What js the matter 7" cried Mra, Smith. 
“Is anything wrong? You and Fanny are 
both looking as trightened as if there had 
been thieves in the house, What bas bap- 
pened?) Speak !”’ 

“Olt ma’amn, Miss Lily—is—lost 1’ 

‘Lost!’ screamed Mrs, Siuith., Lost, 
and you sit here quietly? Have you 
searched ? Did you send for the police? 
W bere was she lost ?"’ 

The poor mother’s alarm and distress 
were terrible to see. She was #0 fond ot 
all her chilaren that she was nearly dis- 
tracted, 

She rushed into every room, dashing the 
cupboards and presses open, and unlock- 
lug the trunks; she looked into the cistern, 
IDLO & great Bola-box in the bed-room, un- 
der all the beds, 

She turned the cat roughly out of thearm- 
obalr, and poor Tim, being verg much 
frightened, ran down-stairs and mewea un- 
til the ovok let him go out doors into the 
garden. 

Willie and Ernest also searched, Mr. 
Supith went off to the Police-station to de- 
scribe the tittle girl and to inquire, 

Poor little Lily was lost-—perhapa dead, 
and no one could think where the child had 
got to! The garden was searched with 
lanterns; and, when the boya, with their 
fatuer, were looking around for the last 
time, up came Tin and mewed, 

‘I believe Tim «misses Lily,” said 
Ernest, . 


lim mewed again,turned around, walked | 


down the garden 
nome, 


and made a dreaiful 
Phen, tothe astonishment of all,the 
cat lea ped on the big snow ball and 
scratched at it ! 


“I do believe Lily’s buried in the snow, 


father,” cried Willie, “Come along; let's | 
see,’’ 

Mr. Scnit aA g ve a tre 

; 5 
ALive : 

Sith mewe ‘ | D i use I 
front of Mr. Smith, who, with bis little girl 
in «bie arms, cawe running inw the 
kiteLen. 


The cook screamed. Lira, Sinith came 
rushing down, when the boys oried— 

“Lily's found!’ 

The doctor caine, and Lily was in 
bed with terrible chilbiains for many days; 
bot she never was really iil. 

*] tell asleep,” she said, “and I remem- 
Ler no more, I pretended to be a Lap- 
lander, and I breatned through the hole the 
fail had made. 1 never beard any one call 
me,”’ 

But they were so glad to find her that no 
one scolded her. Tim was praised for be- 
ing a sensible, and be porred bis thanks. 
But if Lily bad not been kind to bim she 
inigbt never have been found, 

And ao ended Lily’s strange adventure 
and the story of the “biggest snowball 
that ever was seen.” 
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TOO GOOD TO LAST. 








BY FE. EZ. C. 





abolein the wire netting which ran 

around the garden. Maggie had made 
it us she scrambled over in such a burry 
that day when the tittle white chicken gout 
left outside the coop underthe big elm in 
the field, and when the eld ben was cluck- 
ing to them all to come inside, 

Times were bard with the rabbit. His 
nursery was very full just now, io the bur- 
row under the hedge atthe top ol the close, 
and food was scarce aud diffloult to get. 

All the nicest looking crops seemed tw be 
protected, and more than one of bis reia- 
tions had tately fallen a victim to cruel 
sires, placed in «pots were no hungry rab- 
bit would ever have dreamed of suspecting 
danger. 

Moreover, there were rumors about that 
the keeper bad been seen wandering 
around with bis gun, and with something 
that looked suspiciously like a terret’s head 
peeping out of lis velveteen pocket. 

People must tive, and the rabbit bad long 
had an eye on that garden ; indeed, it nade 
his mouth water to peep at it through the 
holes of the netting. 

It was just fall of tender shoots, coming 
up a pace this soft spring weatLer, Tulips 
and crocuses, luscious and inviting, were 
standing there waiting to be eaten, and 
whole beds of young lettuces and green 
vegetabies, just the right heigut above 
ground, 

Scrunch ! scrunch ! scrunch ! 

lt wasasolt spring night, with enough 
moon to see to eat by, and so still tuat you 
could almost hear the things themselves 
growling. 

Scrunch ! serunch ! scrunch ! 

Was it an echo, or so1ne one coming ? 

The rabbit sat up on bis hind legs to 
listen. The figure, as of one of his own 
kind, bowed to hii trom behind the bars 
ofa buteh under the wall, and inquired, 
with a slightly foreign accent, bow the 
tulip leaves tasted, 

“Excuse iny asking you, but if you'd 
been stuffed with nothing but bran and 
carrot tops for a week, vou'd be glad even 
to hear of the taste of anything else,” 

Tie wild rabbit opened his eyes wide, 
Hlere was indeed a pampered individual 
whose hutch was positively littered with 
good things to eat, turning up his nose and 
sniffing at them, and envying a poor starve- 
ling his hardly won morsels, 

And the sigut of so much plenty made 
our friend feel hungrier than ever, and be 
devoured a whole bed of crocuses while the 
other talked on. 

The inbabitant of the huteh, in spite of 
his aristocratic appearance with his dun and 
white coat, and bis long lop ears, seemed 
somewhat dull, and not at all disinclined 
for alittle conversation, 

Hecame from Belgium, and had been 
brought across the sea with several otners 
with muon care, He never could remem- 
ber any other life than that in a hutch, 
though he bad beard that his grandparents 
had been wiid once, 

Altogether he seemed so superior a per- 
) 8on, thatthe wild rabbit felt quite smal) 
| and Shabby in his common brown coat, and 
| positively honored by belong spoken to, 
Rover, the wateh-dog, beginning to bay 
| At Lhe inoon, put an abrupt end to the inter- 
view onthe part of the wild rabbit, who 
ran off as fast as he could, though the illus- 
trious recluse did not seem alarined, 

The next day was a somewhat anxioua 
one, There was no longer any doubt that 
the keeper was ferreting along the bazel 
hedge. In every burrow there was some 
one missing, and there was no knowing 
which might be honored with a visit 
next. 

And poor Mr. Rabbit, as he sat on the 
alert atthe front door combing his whiskers, 
reinembered with envy the peaceful, sate 
lite of the Belgian rabbit in the buten. No 
wonder the owner otf the lop-ears looked 
fat and sleek. 

At dusk, when Mra. Rabbit ventured to 
take the family out to play, on the slope 
| beyond the elm, wheuee they could see 
| afar off the delicious garden of Eden, a 

wondrous Bight inet their eyen, 

Magzgie caine out of ‘the 


Ts rabbit was delighted when he found 








house and 
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opened the door of the hutel, and took out | 


the rabbit. He did not die ot terror, as the 


| wiid rabbits nearly did at the mere sight. 


On the contrary be lay sleek and coistort- 
able in ber arins and let her feed bia with 
all kinds of unknown dainties. 
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| ee, indeed!" sizhed their father. who 
| bad joined them, “I'in quite out o! breath 
| with he = the cat the otber side of the 
‘hedge! You can alinost bear wy beart go 
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Tnep \tngores a minute to see Maggie 

ut the sleek rabbits back again into the 
Daten, where be began nibbiing sway 
placidly, and then acuitled off to bed. 

But before their father turned iu be saw 
some one else go tothe huteh. 1t was the 
gardener, and he took out the Belgian 
rabbit with much less care than Maggie 
had done, and proaded its fat sides with bis 

neer. 

‘ Whon, the following night, Mr. Rabbit 
wished to repeat his feast in the garden, to 
bis borror he found the bole in the netting 
mended up, and be couldn’t getin any- 
where. 

He looked up at the butch; the butch was 
eimpty. 

bere—and,ob! where—was the Belgian 
rabbit? 

The eldest of the family in the burrow, 
being of an adventurous disposition, was 
out horaging by himself in the lane next 
day, when he was startied by the rag and 
bone man oeming away from the house, 
And on bis shoulder was fiunga dun and 
white rabbit skin, which bore a very strong 
resemblance to that of the Beigian inbabi- 
tant of the hutch! 

“Ah!” quotun Mr. Rabbit. when he 
heard the story, “it is not safe to aces by 
appearances, People are not always as 
happy as they seem !”’ 





HER FIRST SERMON. 








BY SARAH PITT. 





was tiny bird, and 1’ll vay you out for 
it, if it's a month first,’’ 

Fan, her eyes nearly swelled ap with 
crying, was making frantic efforts to reach 
a little balt-fledged sparrow that was dang- 
ling by a piece of string from tne window 
above; and Bill, the owaer of the string, 
was thoroughly enjoying tLe perlormance. 
His stare in it came to end ratber suddenly 
just then; turning his bead to speak to 
soine one behind, he allowed tho string to 
dangle a shade too low, Fan caught at ber 
lost possession, and drew it salely in, before 
he bad a chance to jerk it back, 

Safelv? not quite; thetiny wings fluttered 
for aimiuute ortwoon her palm, and then 
grew still, That little sparrow would 
never again chirp with his brethren in the 
sunshineon the grimy roofs, or bunt for 
the scattered grain about the docks, Fan 
put it inside tha breast of her ragyed frock 
with agreatsob. ‘I said I'd pay bim out, 
and I will.’’ 

She picked up her tray of matches—it 
had been the lid of a Sox once upon a time 
—uand pattered sorrowtully down the narrow 
lane into the pghurchvard where she 
generally plied her trade; there was a fvot- 
pach across it, a short cut between two busy 
streets, and Fan’s place of business was 
the parapet of the three or four ateps that 
led down to the street level, Froim it she 
had a glimpse of the river, round the end 
of the big warebouse ia front, and the dcor- 
way ofthe old church tower behind, 

Some days there was a service in the 
church, and froin her step she could jear 
the organ ip all the loud paris, and see 
the peopie go in and out, 

Fan had never been inside herself, 
though she had lived insight of ital! ber 
life, but she had bright dreams of how, 
some day, she would pick up lots of inoney 
somewhere about the docks, and get new 
clothes—and a bonnet, perhaps—and walk 
in at the big door, past the bead!e in his 
gown, and siton the red cushion just like 
otber people, 

There was a service to-Gay; the organ 
was booming like distant thunder through 
the curtained arch, but Fan paid no beed 
for once; she was too busy planning 
schemes of vengeance against Bill, and it 
puzaled her how they were to be carried 
out, 

Sue was only agirl, while Bill was a voy, 
and a big, strong boy too, which made it all 
the more difficult, 

Soinebody had dropped a piece of orange 
peel just beiow her perch, and an old gen. 
tleman who limped with astick—though he 
always came to the church when it was 
open— was coming up the steps now, 

Fan paused in her plotting to wateh him; 
he bad bought matches trom her once, and 
she liked the kindly way he had spoken to 
her then ; be set his foot on the orange peel 
without seeing it, and the next instant his 
stick had slipped out of his grasp, and was 
rolling down into the street. 

Fan was over the parapet, and had 
brought it back before he bad quite recov- 
ered his balance ; he sat down on the ledge 
for a tninute to take breath. 

“You are a good girl; thank you,” he 
said asshe held it out, “I think I bave 
seen you about the churob bafore ?” 

“Only out here,” answered Fan; “I’ve 
never beep inside.” 

**Would you like to go?” 

Fan looked upat him in astonishment 

“Like? Or course I would; but I baven’t 
gol no bonnet nor nothing,” 

“Perbaps not; but if you were to wash 
your face and brush your bair back,I could 
find a corner where you might sit quietly, 
without any one noticing.” . 


Y* area wicked, cruel hoy, Bill! It 


Under the dirty tear-inarks Fan’s face 
flushed scarlet : surely it was too good to 
be true it Was as if that far distant furtupe 
bad fallen at er very feet 

nit reg Was a ~ 
« ~M 
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peat ,» and ]l tAKe you w 
e. Said the gentieman ge ting Siowly up 


anc ilioping up the flagged path t 3 
chureh door, ’ — - ae es 

When he bad vanished inside Fan turned 
about and went home in a state of radiant 
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If it had not been for her dead 
and obtruding thoughts of Bill and bis un. 
punished wickedoess, she would bave 
envied no one fpr the rest of that day, and 
even that thorn wasto be ava 
from tbe path before that blissful to.nor. 
row really came, Rienit 
To-morrow was urday, by the da 

the week, though in Fan’s +e it ~~ bod 
day apart from all that went betore or caing 
after, and needed no name to be reinem. 
bered by. Still to ordinary comimon-place 
people it was Saturday, and the 
quence was that most of the bi 
round about were closed at two o’clock,and 
were not opened again till Monday morn- 


ng. 

At the back of the churebyard, a moss. 
grown, disused part, where no one ever 
strayed, a warrow covered ‘Jed toa 
sinall courtyard under a tall warehouse, 
There was a rusty iron gate at the churehb- 
yard end of the passage, at the other a 
wooden door that fastened with a heavy 
bolt on the outside, 

Sitting on the steps, waiting for custom. 
ers, who only came at long,long, intervals, 
Fan caught sight of Bill cautiously skirting 
the wall to this passage, 

The iron gate opened with a loud creak, 
but Fan carefully kept her face to the 
street till she was certain he was out of 
view, then she stole swiftly along alter 
him, 

Bill had left the gate open a few inches, 
Fan squeezed herself through, and ran 
down the damp passage, dark evon iu the 
afternoon sunshine, 

The door at the end was open likewise; 
and through the chink she saw her enemy 
on his knees in one corner of the court, 
scraping diligently atthe earth. 

What ke was bunting for Fan neither 
knew nor cared ; it was her turn now, bet- 
ter than anything she had thought ot; she 
had not dared to hope for such a chance as 
this, 

Breathless with excitement, she pushed 
the door soltly to, and put up the iron bar 
in its place; one minute more, and, 
flushed with victory, she was back on her 
step—the deed done. 

lt could not bave happened at a better 
time : it would be Monday morning before 
any ope went near that grim warehouse, 
and no noise Bill wade in his prison would 
sound through that door and passage,across 
that great wide piece of deserted and lonely 
ground. 

Tiere was all to-night,and all to-morrow, 
andto-morrow night before him, and per. 
haps—*perhaps,’’ whispered Fan to herself, 
taking her sparrow out of her breast, and 
holding it tenderly against ber cheek, “he 
inay be dead by that time, and it will serve 
him right!” 

She could go to the church now with that 
weight off her mind, and Fan went joy- 
fully away to make her brief toilet at tue 
nearest puinp. 

“Come, that is a better face than you hail 
yestervay,”’ said the old gentle:man an bour 
later, when be found her eagerly waiting 
for him at the top of the steps, 

“I’m feeling better,’”’ answered Fan, 
‘and I didu’t think yesterday I was golog 
to get inside the church, either.” 

“Well, I hope will teel better still when 
you come out again, You know that l/r 
what we goto church for, to be told what 
we ougist to do, and try to do 1t.” 

Fan didn’t know anything about that, but 
there was no tine to say, for they were at 
the door, It was all one beautiful confused 
dream to her after, when she tried to re- 
inember that first service ; how she slipped 
in right under the beadle’s awlul eye, close 
behind her friend ; and how be took ler to 
a kind of little room behind a megy oo. where 
she sat on a bench alone, in front of 4 
painted window, that made Jovely shining 
bars of blue and gold and crimson on the 
floor and walls about Ler, and seemed 
somehow to be mixed up with and belong 
to the music that was swelling through the 
whole place. 

Just beyond the pillar there was a minis- 
ter in a white gown.and when alithe grand 
singing ended he stoud up and talked to 
the people in tLe red seats, though Fan felt 
sure he looked straight at her olten. 

It was her first sermon, and she under- 
stood but little of it; only two or three 
words came in it very often, so that she be- 
gan to Jisten for them— 

“Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors,”’ 

At first she did nut know at all what they 
ineant; after a while she felt she did not 
want to know—she was growing afraid that 
it meant she ought to go and open the door 
again for Bill. 

It Was hard the minister should go and 
preach like that the very first time ahe had 
come tochurch. Fan's hand went inside 
her frock again to the little dead bird ; it 
would bave been easy to forgive but for 
that, the onething that bad been her very 
own, 

The triumphant satistaction was fast fad- 
ing out of her face; it disappeared at last 
altogether-in two big siow tears that 
trickled unheeded down her cheeks just 4% 
the sermon came to an end, 

A good inany feople listened to the séF- 
mon that day; possibly there may have 
been but few who tried t» put it in practice 


| a8 promptiy as the little ragged listener 


behind the pillar. 

She crept silentiv away when the ser’ 6 
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THE Collector at Bombay bas aong his 
curiosities a Chinese god marked CHeathen 
Idol,” and next to ita gold dollar mark¢ 
“Christian Idol.” 
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Bbe sits in silence day by day 
Beneaih the beech-tree’s shade, 

Watching the rose-leaves drop away, 
Tue argent lilies fade, 


White-souled and pare from evil ae 
The liltes newly bloomed, 

Sintied she among their enows—alas, 
For she and they sre dovined! 


But she speaks never; closely pressed, 
Her pale lips never part 

To clothe in words what none hath guessed— 
The anguish of her heart, 


Young is she as the year ts young, 
Fair la she as the day; 

Sweet voice hath she as e’er hath sung 
Sweet summer hours away, 


But some strange blight hath passed o'er all 
As o'er the rose hath passed, 

As though the same decay its pall 
On maid and flowers cast, 


Yet in her weakness she is strong 
For this—to make no sign, 

Lest they whe deem one did her wrong 
Her death-wound should divine, 


And curse him—him, her own Gear love, 
To whom her beart wae given, 

For whom ver pray'rs ascend above, 
Breceching grace from Heaven, 


She would not have one word of blame 
Fall harshiy on hie ear; 

She was mistaken—hers the blame 
He did not hold ber dear, 


And so In silence day by day 
Among the Bow'rs she alte, 

While ever necrer, cold and gray, 
A solemn Shadow fits, 


Now the last rose ite leaves hath ehed 
Upon her garment's hem; 
lo-night the Illes will be dead 
And she will dle with them, 
A 


OF COINS AND MONEY. 

[t is difficult for persons who live in this 
enlightened age to realize the time when 
there was no such thing as money, and to 
understand how the ordinary dealings 
could be carried on without such a con- 
venient medium, But peoplein those days 
were no worse Off than the untutored 
savages of today. Homer tells us that 
Glaucus’s golden armor was valued at one 
hundred oxen, showing that oxen in this 
case was the unit of measurement or com- 
parison. Among the ancient Britons, we 
know that iron rings aud tin plates were 
used tor money, although they had a gold 
aud bronze coinage long before the Romans 
came, 

In Italy it was originally cattle, whence 
comes the Latin word pecunia, money, 
derived from pecus, @ flock; and this 
method of barter still obtains in uncivilised 
countries; for example, beads in Abyssinia, 
cowries or small shells in India and on the 
coasts of Africa, where abont sixty shells 
represent the value of a haltpenny. 

Certain fruits have also at times been 
current for money: cucao and maize among 
the Mexicans, and almonds in parts of the 
East Indies where there were n> cowries, 
lorty being set against  halfpenny—in 
Short, various substances have been used 
fora convenient standard in different ages; 
but in all nations where commerce bas 
made any considerable progress, the pre- 
cious metals, either in coins or ingots, or 
their representative value in paper, have 
finally been adopted as money. 

In this, however, as in all matters of 
Progress, the development has been exceed- 
ingly gradual, and, unfortunately, history 
does not help us in tracing the different 
methods pursued previous to the adoption 
of the metals. First we find stamped 
money of wood and pleces of leather giv- 
ing place to pieces of gold, silver, and 
Copper or brass. Next tollowed various 
impressions on these irregular pieces: the 
Jews imprinted on one side the shekel or 
golden pot, and on the other Aaron's rod; 
the Dardans, two cocks fighting; the 
Athenians, an owl or an ox; snd 80 op 
through countlesss variations, exhibiting 
the religion and manners of the different 
peoples. e 

As time went on, the forms of the coins 
became more regular, through they are 


how by no means uniform; eome being 


‘ v3 
‘ar like our own or those of the | 
Which have a sauare hole through | 
w of their being slung 
are r multanguiar, an 


w— with the exception of. the 
Turks and Mohammedacs, who detest 
mages, the precept of Mohammed forbid. j 


coin with the image of the reigning 
sovereign. 

Nor is this a modern idea, since the 
coins of Aleaander I, who began his 
reign about five hundred years before 
Christ, bear his portrait, as do also those of 
many kings ‘and queens who held their 
sway in that and succeeding centuries. 

There are few subjects more interesting 
than the study of the symbols found on 
ancient coins, and though such is outside 
the limits of this article, we may be 
pardoned for referring briefly to one of 
them which shows the origin of the Turkish 
crescent. 

When Philip of Macedon was proceeding 
to storm Byzantium—the ancient name of 
Constantinople—on a cloudy night, the 
mooa suddenly shone out and discovered 
his approach, so that the inhabitants 
observed and repulsed him. 

The Turks, upon entering Constantinople, 
found this ancient badge in many places, 
and suspecting some magical power in it, 
assumed the symbol and its power to them- 
selves, which we find to this day impressed 
on all their coins. Copper coins appear 
generally to have beep struck previous to 
silver, and silver previous to gold. 

The French Norman penny, their only 
piece of money, was so deeply impressed 
with a cross that it might easily be parted; 
when broken in half, each piece was called 
a halfpenny; and when broken into 
quarters, each piece was called a fourthing 
or farthing. ‘‘Milling’’ the edge of our 
gold and silver coins, termed also ‘‘grain- 
ing’’ aud “‘crenating,’’ first employed in 
1646, to prevent their being injured by 
wear, and more especially by being clipped 
by rogues, is a hint taken from the ancient 
Syrians and Romans, who treated their 
coins similarly and for like reasoas. 

The fashion of weuring coins aa orna- 
ments, as we do either as a charm on the 
watchcharm, or when made into sleeve- 
links, necklaces, bracelets, &c., was also 
common among the ancients, especially the 
Greek girls, many of whose coins have 
been found pierced with holes, and some- 
times with a small ring fastened. 

But perhaps the moet curious purpose to 
which money has been applied was the 
superstitious practice of placing thin broad 
pieces of unstamped gold in the mouth of 
the Egyptian mummies, to pay the fare of 
Charon, the mythological ferryman, to row 
them across the river Styx. 
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brains of Gold. 

Favors to the ungrateful are like colors 
to the blind, 

Mortifications are often more pain{ul than 
real calamities. 

We may be as good as we please, if we 
please to be good. 

Let no one ask for greatness who is not 
ready to endure great agonies. 

Surely that preaching that comes from 
the soul must work on the soul. 

He surely is most in want of another's 
patience who has none of lis own. 

We are ruined not by what we really 
want, but by what we think we want. ; 

O, banish the teers of children! 
tinuval rains upon the blossoms are hurtfui. 

Nobody will use other people’s experi- 
ence, nor hasany of his own, till it is too late to use 
it. 











Nature contesses that she has bestowed 
on the human race hearts of softest mould, iu that 
she has given us tears. 

The excessive pleasure we feel in talk- 
ing of ourselves ought to make us apprehensive that 
we afford little to our auditors. 

Wise anger is like fire from the flint— 
there isa great ado to bring it out; and, when it 
does come, it is out again immediately, 

He that isa good man is three-quarters | 
of nis way towards being a good Christian, where- 
soever he lives, or whatsoever he Is called. 

Our whole life is startlingly moral. There 
is never an instant’s truce between virtue and vice. 
Goodness is the only investment that never fails, 


The fuller conceptions we gain of the 











| inte its spirit, 


r t ] 
true meaning of Justice, the more we shall enter 
and the more it will actuate our lives. 


j , ’ a full . tian of 
Learning givesus a fuller conviction of 
oe . [ ns a vue 6 
* 6 
+ a e P 
Astronomers 8 sw 
ca snow yriads stars sh whe 
r own eye, that is « 
a man looks through & tear: 4 ¥ 
in the unknown, and 


lens which opens and reaches 
reveals orbs which no teleseops, 
eonstracied, could do. 


however skilfally | 
j 


Con- | 


|} tell his mother. 
the front and resumed his play. 


Adam had s spare rib with apple sauce. 


A little ammonia or borax in water just 
lukewarm wil! keep the skin clean and soft. 


Easy-crying widows take new husbands 
soonest; there ie nothing like wet weather for trans- 
plauting. 

Schools are not uncommon ip India, but 


there are pune for the instruction of the female. her 
mind ts eatirely uncultivated. 


It must have been a valuable muffin re- 
cipe for which a New York lady paid a baker 960 the 
other day. 

Never fold a gossamer waterproot inside 


out. It is the inside which should be kept tree trom 
toll of any kind, 


The afternoon dance is dying a natural 


| death, people not caring to undertake such exercise 
im broad daylight. 


Do not allow your daughters to be 


taught letters by a man, though he be a St. Paal. The 
saints are in heaven. 


It is eaid that a pint of milk taken every 
night Just before retiring to rest will soon make the 
thinnest figure plump. 


Oneclear and distinct idea is worth a 


world of misty ones. Gain one clear, distinct truth, 
and it becomes a centre of light. 


Recollect every day the things you have 
seen, cr heard, or read, which may have made as) 
addition to your understanding. 


Efficient service was rendered by a fe 
male fire brigade—com posed of the operatives—dur 
ing @ recent fire in an English mill. 


The Roman ladies used a paste of bean 
meal and rice totake out the wrinkles and give a 
clear tint and smoothness to the skin. 


or sit withthe back toward the window, as thes 
things tend to aggravate any existing hardness o 
hearing. 


A woman, Mrs. Louise Daniels, has bee: 
licensed as pilot of a Lake Champlain steamer. Her 
examination, conducted by U. 8. 
very satisfactory. 


The Superintendent of Education in Ma- 
con, Georgia, welcomes the election of womer 
schooi supervisors, of whom about © have beer 
elected in that Stave this year, as reformers. ‘*Tix 
more of them the better!’* is his motto. 


The story comes trom London that «a 
young man In Allahabad, India, proposed to a youny 
lady in Calcutta by telegraph, adding: ‘‘Anawer ye. 
or no at ny expense.’’ She sent him 600 words of ex- 
planation without coming to any conclusion. 


“Tell your mother, Johnny,’’ 
kind maiden aunt, asehe placed a plece of cake in 
his hand, ‘‘that | was very sorry your |sister coal! 
notcome,’’ ‘‘And what willl say,’* replied littl 
Johony, withan air of strategy, ‘11 mamma aske 
where is sister's piece of cake?’ 


In Denmark dairying is taught as a trade, 
boys being apprenticed for that purpose. They ar: 
not only taught the pointe and 
stock, and all the improved modes of making butter 
and cheese, but schools are established where scten- 
tific knowledge of dairying is also imparted, 


Two littie children were playing together 
when the grandmother of one came into the room 
and began looking for her ‘*glasses."’ ‘*Whatd. 
grandmas want of glasses?’’ asked one child of the 
other, in a speculative volce. 
the other, ‘*bul I spect it’s to see if they can se- 
gooa,’’ 


Mrs. Smith: ‘“‘Do you know, my dear 
that they say that Mrs, Delaine's busband Is labl: 


to die at any moment?’ Mrs. Brown: ‘indeed 
That will be nice.’ Mre. S.: ‘**Nice! Why, how 
shocking! Whatdo you mean?*’ Mre. B: **Whiy 


then we shal! have achance to see how she looks |; 
plain black.’’ 


‘What a charming person that Mile 
Clotilde is,*’ remarked a gentleman: ‘‘how pretty, 
how agreeabie, and what a graceful dancer,"' T. 
which one of Mile. Clotilde’s dearest lady friends re- 
piled; ‘‘Quitetrue: but what a pity her educatios 
wasinterrupted Juet when she was commencing ty 
learn to read,’* 


Mrs. O'’ Maha: ‘‘What funny people those 
‘The astrologers have been called on ty 
O'Maha: ‘I’ 
‘The arti 
a selection before 


Chinese are. 
select a wife for the Emperor.’*’ Mr. 
isa funny idea. What was the result?’ 
ce says they deciine to make 
May.’’ ‘‘L suppose they want to sce how she be- 
haves during the spring cleaning,*’ 


In kitchen-French, ‘‘ragout’’ means a 
rich, brown stew, with mushrooms, vege*ables, etc. ; 
**piquante,*’ a sauce of several flavors, acid pre- 
dominating; ‘‘quenelies,’’ forcemeat with brea, 
yolk of eags, bizhly seasoned, and formed with « 
spoon to an oval shape, then poached and used either 
asa dish by themselves or to garnish, 


‘‘How long did you say you had been a 
widow, Mrs. Frank?’’ ‘‘About two years, sir.’ 
**aAnd have you become reconciied to your | vss, 
yet?’ ‘*Well, partly."* ‘‘Partly! How am I to 
understand thaty’’ ‘‘Why, I mean thatI am recon- 
clied to the loss of my first hasband, but not to the 
loss of that companionship which [ might have fror 
a second,.’’ 





A country rector called rather early one 
morning upon one of his parishioners. One of thy 
children saw him coming, and ran into the howse ty 
‘The littie fellow soon returned to 
The clergyman tn- 


quired: **is your mother at home?" ‘*No, sir,’' re 
plied the child; "she le out at present.** ‘*Ts ser 
when she returns that I called,’ sald the clergyma 
‘*] did tell her,’’ repiied the little boy 
And now, Bobby,” said his t 
s ¢ d ean 
z 

s ® ° T. ‘ 

s @ac t ; . ~ hi : Z 
from the infautile lips toid her more @ioqg 
nere words could ever hope to tell how mine 
successful Bobby’s efforts in the amusement line hat 


been. 














Never let tne feet become cold and damp, | 


Inspectors, wa+ | 


characteristics of | 


**l don’t know,** aald | 


|} epective bridegroom: 
, lar about the key."’ Organist: ‘Oh, certalniy. I la- 


ee EE 


Governor Hill, ot New York, is a bach- 
elor. 

Whiskers in London slang are known as 
*‘sidewings.** 

Ragged clothing caunot debase a man as 
much 40 a frayed reputation. 

Colonel Ochiltree says: ‘The more I 
know men the better I like dogs."’ 


The boys are all opposed to home rule 
after they reach the age of latch keys. 


Sir John Dean Paul, Baronet, is earning 
hie living as a photographer in London. 


Every man likes to talk about himselt. 
A g004 listener makes a delightful wite. 


Honesty sometimes keeps a map from be- 
coming rieh, and civility from becoming witty. 


A young poet, in describing heaven, 
says: ‘‘itis a world of bliss feuced in with girls.*’ 


Those beings only are fit for solitude 
whe, like nobody, are like nobudy and are liked by 
Bobody. 

To take off one’s hatin China is no mark 
of respect to another, but simply an act of nersonal 
eon venience. 

Roscoe Conkling and Colonel Ingersoll 
never walk, even fora short distance, if they can 
find a street car. 

A good man doubles the length of his 
existence; to have lived so as to look back with 
pleasure on our past existence Is to live twice, 

Why are we always so much more re. 
| jotced at finding a dime than at earning @ dollar? 
| Because it does not require you to exert yourseif, 


**Dar’s a heap of misery on dis yarf,”’ 
says Uncie Mose. ‘‘Hit's wid men purty muchas hit 
am wid umbrellas—hit's generally de poorest what 
| gite left.’ 


Cultivate the habit.of listening to others; 
it will make you an invaluable member of society, 
to eay nothing of the advantage it will be to you 
when you marry. 


A French physician has discovered a new 
| disease, the most pronounced symptom of which isa 
great aversion to getting up iu the morning, The 
disease is not confined to France. 


There are twenty persons whose gifts to 
colleges in this country aggregate over §23, 000, 000, 
Three of these-—Stephen Girard, Johns Hopkins and 
Asa Packer—gave over §14, 000, 000, 


A West Newbury farmer recently sent 
two tons of cabbages to a Boston commission house, 
andafter the freight, commission and storage bad 
| been deducted, he had only 06 cents left, 


Tobacco blindness is becoming a common 
| affliction. At present there are several persons un- 
der treatment for it at one London hospital. At 
first it takes the form of color-blindness, 


A Maine man, whose wood pile was un- 
accountably being gradually redavea in size, set a 
watch, and found that a nelghvor's Newfoundland 
| dog made nightly visiteto It and dragged away big 
sticks to his master’s door. 





| Wife, to husband: ‘Why is young Tomp- 

| kins called a good fellow by his friends?*’ Husband; 
**Hecause he is always guod-natured and pleasant, 

“can tell a story well, spends his money [reely, and 
shamefully neglects his family.’* 


| “What makes Jones so near sighted 
lately? He don't seem to know a fellow when he 
meets him.*’ ‘‘Hile father has just died.’’ **Well, I 
never thought grief for the governor would affect his 
eyesight.’’ ‘‘Itdon’t. But he’s come in forall the 
governor's money,’* 


Marriage is not like the hill Olympus, 


wholly clear, #wit'houtclouds, Remember the night- 
ingales, which sing only some months In the spring, 





_— 


} butecommontly are silent when they have hatched 


their exgs, as if their mirth were turned into care 


, for their young ones. 


Organist: ‘‘As your party marches down 
the aisle I will play some impressive march.’' Pro- 
‘That's good; bat be particu- 
flat; 


variably play wedding marchesin bL two flats 


seem #0 appropriste,.** 


“You look thougthful to night, Jones,’’ 
remarked Black, as he stretched himself on the bed. 
"Ves, sighed Jones; **'Lhave jusi got » note trom 
the landlady.’ ‘*Whatdoes she say7'’ ‘+ sage 
that I mu«t pay my back board at once, or her daugh- 
ter will sue me for breach of promise. I'm thinking 
what I'd better do,"’ 


“Tom, why did you not marry Miss 
Green?"* ‘Uh, she had a sort of hesitancy tn her 
speech, and so If left her.*’ ‘ A hesitancy itn her 
speech! [never hear’ that before. Are you not 
mistaken?’’’ ‘'No, notatall, for when LI asked her if 
she would have me she kinder hesitated to say yes, 
and she hesitated so long that I cut out fur another 
gai.** 


Brown: ‘‘You ask me to lend you five 
dollars: why don't you go across the etrert to the 
bank and ask them to lend it to your Lending 
money ie their business.*' Jones: *‘But they don't 
know me,.’" Brown: ‘*All the more chance of your 
getting it, then.'' Jones: ‘Why?’ Brown: ‘‘Be- 
Cause no one who did know you would iend you a 
dime,’ 


He had taken herto hear Patti at 67 a 
seat, andatcerwari to Delmonico's, where the two 
together ate up 9.75 worth. As he reached for his 
hat later that same night, she said ‘ll am sorry, 
Mr. Sampson, if iny refusal will cause you pain, I 


esteem you highly as an escort, and in that ca- 
' v I witli always be a sister to you, bat your wife 
I cannot te You are too ealravagant.*’ 
The way of writing modern romances 
Alte - espeed of af arrow to the x 
o 4 > \ e 
a 
oe 
was weve T ediately en 
imeeif in blessed delight at er site, sank er 


bosom, swarm iu a sea of bliss, and this—this—ay, a 
thle was the work of a second 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Aunt Hepay’s Foundling,” a novel, by 


Mrs. Leith Adama,tells a thoroughly inter- | 


esting story with force and spirit. The plot 
is excellent, and in its stronger aspects 
possesses a dramatic intensity of color that 
takes a firm hold on the attention of the 
reader, The charscterization is good, and 
the style is easy and natural. Published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Co., this city. 


Vrs. Madeline Vinton Dahlgren'’s story, 
“Lights and Shadows of a Life,” which 
appeared as a serial in the Brooklyn Maga- 
zine, has been published in book form, The 
author, somewhat late in her novel, at- 
tempts to show the prejudice that es 
in this country against miscegenat 


antagonism” is providential. The story | 
aside from this “motif,” is an effort to por- | 
tray life in the South before the war, expe- 
riences at a fashionable boarding-#chool in 
Vhiladelphia, and other phases of exist- 
ence with which the author is familiar. 
The book will please those who are fond of | 
romantic incident. Ticknor & Co., Boston, 
publishers. Received from Porter & | 
(Coates, this city, 





FRESH PERIODICALA. 
Ilere we have The Quiver for June and | 
the rost barely out of the ground. It isa 
good number, and has for its opening arti- 
ole a paper by Lady John Manners, giv- | 
ing instances she has known of long and | 
honorable domestic service. The Quiver | 
has instituted an “Order of Honorable Ser- | 
vice,’’ whose members are awarded Bibles 
or medals, according to the years of their | 
faithfulness to one family. “By the Wa 
ters of Babylon” is the title of anew serial | 
which opens well. There are short stories 
and poems, religious @apers, and Bible les- 
sons. Among others is an article on! 
“Travelers Aids and Friendlies,” fromm | 
which our Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, admirable though they be, 
might take some hints. Cassell & Co., 
New York. 


The Vaqazine of Art for June has for its 
frontispiece a photogravure after Mr. Frank 
Dickse 's “The Symbol,’ a wraceful and 
picturesque composition, The opening 
article ison Mr. Dicksee, who is one of the 
Inost popular as well asthe youngest mem- 
ber ofthe Koval Academy. An_ interest- 
inwarticle followson “Picturesin Enamel,”’ 
wiving illustrations of course of the more 
famous ones. The lively article of the 
number is in the series called “Clit pses of 
Artist Life.’ This gives us the Royal 
Academy Banquet. A paperon “Russian 
Bronzes” gives some fine specimens of 
spirited work, There is an attractive de- 
scription with pencil of that tine old) Eng- 

Linh place, Hardwick Hall, with its picture 
wallery, filled with portraits, by Holbein, 
Van Dyek, Sir Joshua and others. The art 
notes are particularly full this month, as 
there have been an unusual number of im- 
portantexhibitions and a great stir gener 
ally in the art world. Cassell & Co., New 
york. 


'n the May Century, under the title of 
“Pondins Pharoah,’ Mr. Edward 1. Wil- 
son gives the story of the discovery of the 
mommy of Rameses I1., and John A, 
Paine follows with a monograph,on ‘Phar- 
oah, the Oppressor,and bis Daughter in the 
light of the Monuments.’’ Clarence Cook 
wives us “A Glimpse of Washinzston Irving 
at Home,” and Karl Blind supplies ‘Per- 
sonal Reeollections of Louis Blane.’’? The 
instalment of Messrs, Hay and Nicolay's 
“Life of Abraham Lincoln,’’ deals with the 
borderconflicet, and General W. S. Rose- 
crans deseribes “The Campaign tor Chat 
tanoova.”” Frank R. Stockton's novel «The 
One Ifundredth Man" is continued, and 
Octave Thanet contributes  ‘Whitsun 
llarp, Regulator,” a short story of remark- 
able power and picturesquely treated. 
Atuong the poets of the number are Sarah 
I. BB. Piatt, Frances Hlodgson Barnett and 
Robert Burns Wilson. The illustrations of 
the number are artistically executed. The 


| Sykes, who came next, and who, I am per- 


| istic 


| A Mare’s N est. 


BY &. A. lL. 








7x Club was entertaining the Profes- 
sor, who had just returned from (er- 
many, and was generally believed to 
| brand new theories. 
| He meekly sat down to dinner at the 
right hand of the president; and awestruck 
we watched him when, having oy on his 
| heavy gold-rimmed spectacl e began to 
| examine the bill-of-fare as curiously as if it 
| had been a fossil. 


We knew, from previous experience, that 


| he would not wax brilliant until after the 
| chamy 
on, and | silence fell upon us when a servant asked 
ahe evidently believes that this “invincible | him, “clear soup or artichoke, sir 7?’ for it 


e had gone around ; yet a great 


was an education in miniature to hear such 
a distinzuished man as the Professor—the 
world-famed discoverer of the riyming 
microbe—utter even a single word. 

ile answered “clear,”’ and my neighbor, 


suaded, had, until that moment, intended 
tosay “artichoke,” said “clear’’ too. 

“You returna bachelor?” asked the presi- 
dent smiling. 

It was the Professor's sore point. 

“I trust, sir,” he said severely, ‘that I 
shall never so forget myself as to change 
my condition. I have always been op- 
posed to marriage. I am now more firmly 
opposed to it than ever. My frignd, Doc- 
tor Pretorius of the University of Greifs- 
wald, has lately demonstrated, by a series 

of the most convincing experiments, that 
there is to be found in the skin, hair, and 
clothes of every human being a character- 
oleaginous essence, contact with 
which may be very harinful to a more 
highly developed organization, How cana 
ina, Who proposes to tnake the best use of 
bis faculties, inarry, when by so doing he 
necessarily exposes himself to the influ- 
ences of acreature who 1s mentally and phy- 
sically bis interior ?”’ 

“Toatis a very interesting discovery,” 
commented the president. ‘May we hope 
that ere you leave us to-night you will give 
us afuller deseription of it?” 

*“Tshall be most pleased to do 80,’ re- 
turned the Professor; and he leisurely 
swallowed bis first spoontul of soup, We 
watched bim imuch ws farin-yard chickens 
watch a turkey. 

Suddenly he started and dropped bis 
spoou. Then he removed his spectacles, 
wiped the glasses carefully, and having re- 
placed them, gazed intently Into his sour- 
plate. 

Atter a minute’s examination, be picked 
up asecond spoon, and with it be fished out 
of bis soup a bair, 

‘What have I exposed inyself to?” he 
gasped. 

*] hope that nothing serious is the mat- 
ter!’ exclaimed the president quite anxi- 
ously. 

“Oh! As yet I cannot tell,’’ responded 
the Professor, with emotion ; “but I must 
not rest until ) Know the worst. Tell mne— 
the club's cook—is ita he or a she ?”’ 

“A he,’ replied the president; and we 
all laid down our spoons and breathed 
bard. 

“But,” demmaaded the Professor, “there 
are kitchen maids and scnllery tmalds ?”’ 

“Undoubtedly,” said the president. 

“There is danger—grave danger,”’ con- 
tinued the Protessor, gloomily, ‘Perhaps 
already soime syren of the area has woven 
ber spells around me, Can it bave been 
intentional ? I must probe this terrible 
affair to the bottom.” 

“But it is only a hair,’’ said the president 
soothingly. 

“Only abair! And do you not remem. 
ber, sir, what I told you just now concern- 
ing the discovery of Doctor Pretorius? Do 
you not realize that T may be already con- 
taininatedi—poisoned 2) Ugh!’ 

We dared not attempt to offer consola- 
tion. We could only sit in borritied silence 
while the Professor placed the bair aonclean | 





plate, and ordered it to be preserved tor | 
future examination, 





Contury Co., New York. 


We have a copy of the last bound vol- 
ine of that magnificent publication The 
Ceutury Magazine. The average edition of 
each of the six numbers it contains (No- 
vember, "83, to April ‘87, inclusive) has 
been 2S,000 in excess of the edition of the 
same numbers of the year preceding. It 
is altuost Unnecessary tospeak of the excel- 
lence and beauty of this work, as in mat- 
ter and illustrations it is conceded to be 
the finest in the world. In all its depart- 
ments it ranks as the best. During the 
coming volume, which will end with Octo- 
ber of this year, the concluding papers in 
the war series will be printed, bringing the 
war down to its close. After this some sup- 
plementary articles will appear on the hos- 
vital service, the telegraph corps, etc., ete. 
The main part of the war interest will be 


transferred to “Abraham Lincoln ; a IJlis- | 
tory,” the chapters of which printed in the | 


volume just closed serve as an introduc- 
tion. Professor Atwater’'s articles on food, 
now appearing in the magazine, will also 
be continued. The relative values of food 
materials, the adaptation of the diet to the 
detran is of the body, the waste of health 
nd Inaterial througny ignorance 


i4nds cree 


all these, 
hannels for new and 


re hes 


ITnevs, y 


with a number of i sirated 8 rl slories 
Price, $3, for the bound hali-yearly vol 
ule, j 





Even the chatnpagne did not restore his | 
ejuanimity ; and we were all glad when, | 
| dinner ended, cigars were passed arouud 
and the president said-— 

‘Now, sir, you will confer a favor on us 
if you will tell us something more about 
Doctor Pretorius's astonishing discovery.” 

The Professor grouned, called tor the 
plate, Which Le puton the table in front 
of him, and spoke as follows: 

“As I have said, there exists in or on the 
skin aod hair of every humen being an 
oleayinous essential principle, which is pe- 
culiar to, and characteriscic of, the individ- 
ual, You must be conscious that every 
person tas bis peculiar odour, pleasant or 
otherwise, If you do not realize it, go and 
Open someone's wardrobe, cupboards and 
| drawers, Notwo human odours are ali: e, 
| They arise from the oleaginous essence otf 
; the person; and that essential oi! is very 

dificult to get rid of, and very potent in 
its effects upon other people. Fen nay 
| oollect it in various ways. Take a hair, tor 

instance, and iimimerse itin some liquid in 
| Which animal! fate are soluble. All the 
characteristics of the original possessor «| 
that hair will infuse themselves tato the 





liqguid, 
strong as vou please; but strength, alas, i< 
nol necessary, Then, in homec >pat 

nor, nay administer ttre ra 

~~ ¢ ‘ | « 

‘ | r pe BOT if \s 
hive derived your essence, Talk ot a love 
potion! Here we have something more 


| powerful than any love potion of which old 
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dabblers in the black art ever dreamed. 
You may wake of aman nov only a lover, 
but a thief, a forger, a murderer, a fa 

or a bero,as you will, You wun erstan 
now why | regarded with —— conster- 
nation the presence of that bair in mys up. 
Whose bair is it? Whose vile character- 
istics may I not Lave anwittingly assimt- 
late! ? Have I contracted the affec- 


have brought thence a fine collection of tions and the ignoble w oe af o 
| seullion or a cook-mnaid ?” 


Many of us asked questions about Dr. 
Pretorive’s discovery, and 6xpressed our 
heartfeit syinpathy witb the unfortunate 


Protessor. 
“I xnow of no antidote,” he said, despair- 





| Into the grave, 








| 
| 


ingly, when the —_—- had been well 
threshed out; “but at least it will be some 
satisfaction if I can find out whose intrusive 
hair tuis is. Let os first examine it, There 
is, | believe, a microscope in your library. 
When we can describe the hair, we sball 
be in a position to interrogate the people in 
the kitchen, and, it necessary, to pass them 
tH ia review.”’ 

Sykes brought in the wicroseope and 
placed it before the Protessor, who at once 
began his examination, “A strong, coarse 
hair,” he murmured, sadly; “one that bas 
evidently grown upon a gross being of low 
and brutish organization. My hea t fatle 
ine. Probably iny poisoner is, es [ feared, 
ascullery maid. But the bair is short for 
thatof a woman. It comes, possibly, from 
the cook, whose brains have naturally been 
addled by continual propinquity to fire. 
Atany rate, 1 must be the sufferer. On! 
that your cook were a Darwin ora Newtou! 
I think that I might be able to set my mind 
at rest if I saw the cook,”’ 

“May I look xt the hair?’ asked tke 
president, with commiseration. “I fancy 
that I shall recognise it if be one of the 
cook’s.”” The Professor tmourntully sent 
round the microscope, and we sat silent 
aud syinj athetic. 

“Will you,”’ sald the president at length, 
“oblige me, Protessor, with a hair of your 
own, so that I nay bave a good standard 
whereby to tneasure the coarseness of this 
wretched kill-joy ?’’ The Professor wearily 
complied, aud t.e president adjusted the 
two specimens side by side in the field of 
the instruinent. le was a celebrated mi- 
croscopist, and we anxiously awaited the 


verdict. Suddenly he looked up and 
smiled. “They are both your own!” he 
said, 


The Professor did not fulfil our expecta- 
tions by heaving asigh of reliet. Instead, 
he rose, rather abruptly, and bade us good- 


night. 
_ — a <a 


AN EGYPTIAN FUNERAL. 





A funeral in Egypt is indeed a strange 
sight, and the first one the visitor sees 
astonishes bim very much, At the bead of 
the procession march @ corporate body of 
the blind and a certain number of inen, 
who proceed ata quick step, singin. a most 
jubilant air, while swinging themselves 
from right to left. 

Behind them comes the funeral car, or 
rather asort of bier, bearing a great red 
shawl, in which the body is deposited. At 
tLe extremity of the bier, on a perch, is 
placed the turban or the tarbouche of the 
defunct, 


Two men carry this bier. They follow 


| with such high spirits the movement of the 


head of the cortege, that the corpse, rock- 
ing in every direction, seems to jump un- 
der the shawl that shrouds it. 

The women bring up the rear, some on 
asses, Soine On foot. The first row is formed 
ot weepers, or rather screamers, who send 
forth toward heaven at each step the shrili- 
est notes. The weepers hold in their band 


| abandkerchie!, with which they are not 


solicitous of wiping their eyes perfectly 
dry, but which they pull by the two ends 
behind their bead with a gesture that would 
be desperate were it not droll, 

On arrival at the cemetery they take the 
corpse from the bier to cast it, such as it is, 

The grand funerals, how- 
place with much more 


ever, take 


| soleunity. 


An important personage is bardly dead in 


| Egypt before bis friends and acquaintances 
| hurry to the house; during one or two daya 


they eatand drink at the expense of the 
dead, or rather his heirs, indulging in the 
noisiest demonstrations, 

When the hour of interment arrives a 
scene of the wildest character is produced. 
The Slaves and women of the household 
throw themselves on the corpse and feign 
a determination to hinder it trom passing 
the threshold, The lugubrious tragedy is 
played conscientiously ; they snatch awav 
the coffin; they belay each otber with 
blows, and the most violent and frighttul 
clamor is heard, 

At lastthe procession leaves the house 
and repairs to the cemetery, preceded by 
cainels loaded with victuals, which are ais- 
tributed to the poor hurrying along the 
road in crowds, ape 

All along the road the mourners and 
friends of the family fight for the honor of 
bearing the bier for an instant, and thus it 
— or rather bounds, trom hand to 
aan ainid the most frighttul disorder. 

rie interment ended, everyone returns 


Yeu may make the extract as | to the bouse of the dead to recomimence the 


festivities, dancing, and the mortuary 
lemoustrsetion, ' 
a << <P 
; a 
rwives ¢ m 
nan Of the office. -4 iVold=a future 


convenience of the kind we have this 
liine married a lady who is herself a com- 
positor,”’ 





Tae BLIND ScuLPTOR. — We should 
think that it was quite impossible jor 
blind man ever to & sculptor, ft . 
learn to carve out images of men and ani. 
mals from wood and stone without ever 
being able to seethem. But 
accow plished even this in Case of a 
blind sculptor of Switzerland, 

This man was attacked with the sinall pox 
when be was — five years old. It let 
him entirely bil Before loeing his sight 
he had often pares with those little figures 
which the Swiss people make, and haa eve, 
tried to handle a knife and form some biin. 
seif. When his sight was gone he often 
thought abont those images. Then he 
would take them ia his bands, and fee! 
them again and again, and turn thein over 
in every way till be was able, by degrees, 
to teli exactly by the touch the size and 
proportion of the figure. Then he 
to think whether he could not supply his 
loss of sight by the sense of touch, 

His father and mother were both dead 
and, find ng himself alone and r, he 
resolved to try to support bi:msell by bis 
own exertions, Taking a piece cf wood 
and akuite be began work. His first at- 
tempts gave him much trouble, Otten he 
would destroy, by asingle notch made too 
deep, a piece of work on which he had 
spent long days of labor. Such difficulties 
would bave d uraged most persons, but 
the blind man persevered, 

After inang trials he at length succeeded 
in using his tools with a steady band; and 
so carefully would he examine each foid 
of the drapery, one after another, and the 
shape of each limb, that be caine, aa it were, 
to see by mneans of bis fingers the figure he 
was try.ng to copy. 

Thus he went on by degrees till he 
reached what seemed a wonderful pertec- 
tion; for he was able to engrave from 
imemory the features of a face over which 
he had passed his hand, and to inake one 
exactly like it. In his Jifetime he sculp- 
tured many hundred figures. He was 
happy and contented with his lot, and bis 
works reinain a8 nonuments of the triuinph 
of perseverance over difficulties, 


ee 


PRAYING BY MACHINERY.—I saw (writes 
a recent traveler) praver-barrels on the 
borders of Tuiibe:. When pursuing the 
narrow paths which wind along the face of 
inajestic, precipitous Himalayan crags, we 
et native travelers from still farther 
north—traders driving flocks of laden goats, 
wo en with quaint bead-dresses of lumps 
of ainber, and large, coarse turquotses fust- 
eved ov bands of dirty cloth, and here and 
there aman holdizg in bis band a small 
brass or bronze cvlinder which he twirled 
mechanicaliyv all the time he was journey- 
ing. lt was some time before I succeeded 
in getting hold of oneof these for a closer 
examination, as the owners are nervously 
atraid to trust tbeirtreasures in the hands 
of one who, albeit in ignorance, might irrev- 
erently turn them the wrong way, and so 
undo much of their merit acquired by per- 

etnal turning in the opposite direction. 

‘or, a8 we eventually discovered, not only 
is the sacred six syliabled charin embossed 
on the metal cylinder, but the same mystic 
words were written over and over again on 
iong strips of papyrus, which are bound 
round and round the spindle on which the 
cylinder rotates, and one end of which 
forms the handle. It 1s, therefore, neces- 
sary to turn this little prayer-barrel in such 
a direction that the characters forining the 
holy phrase may pass fa proper order, and 
as all Oriental books are read from the 
rigbt of the page to the left, the barrel is 
turned in the saine direction, For the same 
reason the Thibetan walks in this direction 
round the great terreces and other buiid- 
ings on which the buly words are !n- 
scribed. Happily this produces a double 
satisfactury result, for in Eastern lands it 
bas ever been accounted lucky and mer! 
torious to walk around sacred objects in 
this sun wise course—an act of homage to 
the sun which I bave seen rendered in 
otver lands. 

ee A $$ 


A MARKET FOR WIvEs,—A _ remarkalle 
custom exists ainong the Roumanians liv-° 
ing between Austriaand Turkey in Europe. 
Every year, at the feast of the Aposties 
Peter and Paul, a market is beld on the 
crest of the Gaina, frou 5,000 to 6,000 teet 
above the level of the sea, and here all the 
marriageable girls of the entire district as 
semble with their parents in order to be 
viewed and claimed, Mothers, aunts, 
grandinothers, and various other feimale 
friends contribute to the dowry, and, this 
—— it is carried to the market on 
the Gaina, in neatly made trunks,decorate:! 
with flowers, and carried by tie family’s 
best horses, Cattle, bees, and other house- 
hold ‘requisites are also added to the 
dowry. 

On the Gaina every family which bas * 
marriageable daughter occupies a distinct 
tent, in which the dowry is exhibited, and 
in which the bride-viewers are expected. 
The bachelors, too, are accompanied by 
parents or relatives, in whose company 
they inspect the giris who are eligible. The 
young men bring the best they possess,and 
each, most particularly,coimes with a girdle 
of gold or silver. 

After the brides are chosen, the public 
betrothal takes place, being conducted by ® 
bermit who lives in this lonely spot. rhe 





mark of betrothal is not a ring, but 4 beau 


titul embroidered handkerchief. The > 
rotha Sin many cases pre arranged 
remony wt be gone througo * 
A 1e same, If a girl goes to tbe nares 
® | knowing beforehand that an admirer ™ 
be there to claffiffer; so-mruch the — 


| for ber. Still she must take berdowry — 
occupy her tent and place herself on v'° 
like the rest, 
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Humorous. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 
eel 
With all her faults I love ber stitl— 
Who woulda’t? 
The trouble is that, wait until 
The pretty dear bad talked her ail, 
You couldn't. 





Her nimble tengue you'll always find 
Agoing. 

She's always prompt to speak ber mind, 

And sharper than the keea March wind 
That's blowing. 


She talks and talks the livelong day 
Till night comes; 
And wren she goes to sleep, they say, 
She keeps on ly the same old way 
‘SUL ight comes. 


With all her faults I love her stili— 
Who wouldn't? 
The trouble is that, wait until 
The pretty dear had talked her fill, 
Job coulda’t! 
—W.H. HILLs, 





Old as the hills—The valleys. 

Something new in stockings — A cork 
“the three ‘‘R’s’’—We are, you are, they 
The best wine after a long voyage— 
the wind is always blowing about some- 
thing. 


A tug is the only thing that has it tows 


behind, 
Why is marriage no uneven game t—Be- 


cause it is a tie, 


Working like a horse—A lawyer draw- 
ing up a conveyance, 


Itis meet and drink that is depriving 
many a family of food. 


If seven days make one week, how many 
days will make one strong ? 


Why can you never say an omnibus is 
emp! y¥—Because U and I are always In ki. 


The umpire must expect to be criticized 
until he can fx it so that both clabs can win, 


When Eve made her debut there was no 
other woman to ask, ‘*What did she have on?’* 


What's in a name?—‘“‘Y. M. C. A.” in an 
Ohiotown stands for **Young Men's Cocktighting 
Assoclation,’’ 


Why isa small boy learning the alpha- 
bet like a postage stamp?—Because he often gets 
stuck on a letter. 


Here is a conundrum three centuries old: 
After Adam had eaten the forbidden fruit, did he 
stand or sit down?—Neither; he fell. 


A convict with a ball and chain attach- 
ment gave as an excuse for not taking a summer vVa- 
cation that he was too closely tied to business, 


‘‘No, indeed!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Sniftkins, 
energetically; **ldon*t believe in the extension of 
woman's suffrage atall. She suffers enough now.*’ 


Wife: “I don’t see why women should 
notmake as guvod swimmers as men.’? Husband: 
‘Bul, you see, a swimmer has to keep his mouth 


shut!’? 


A woman doesn’t know half as much 
about voting asa man does about rocking a cradle, 
yel there are more women who want to vote than 
men who wantto rock cradies, 


“Johnny, I have discovered that you 
have taken more sugar than I gave you.** ‘‘Yes, 
cxrandma; I’ve been making belleve therz was ane 
viler little boy speuding the day with me. °° 


A talented lady, who lectured betore a 
Brooklyn literary society, speaking of Job and his 
patience, remarked that all her sympathies weat out 
to Mrs. Job, who had to make the poultices. 


A New York man rushed down Broad- 
way the other day, cutting his throatashe ran. The 
demands of basiness upon a man’s time nowadays 
leave him litle lelevre for the social amenhies of 
life, 
‘‘Sam,’’ observed the magistrate, ‘‘have 
you hooked any chickens and geese lately?’ *‘*No, 
sah,’’ replied Sam, promptiy. But when he got 
howe he threw down a bundle and remarked: ‘‘Ef 
he'd a said duck, Dinah, he*d a had me.** 


“What makes Mr. Poitleton so unpopu- 
lar, wonder? He's a good-looking youog man and 
quite intelligent.*? **Yes: but he writes poetry.*’ 
“Well, thatisn’ta crime against society, ts 1t?** 
““No; but he insists oa reading it to you, too,** 


‘The times are hurd, my dear,”’ said a 
man to his better half, ‘‘and 1 find it very difficult to 
keep my pose abuve water.*? **You could easily 
keep your pose above water,*? returned the lady, 


“it you dida’tse often keep it above brandy-and- 
water.’ 


A Scotchman, having hired himself to a 
farmer, had a cheese set down before him, that he 
might help himself, His master said to him: ‘‘Saady, 
you take a long time to breakfast.’’ ‘‘In truth, mas- 
ter,’ answered he, *‘a cheese o° this size isma sae 
500n calen as ye may think.** 


A commercial traveler, wishing to take a 


© outofa clergyman who was in the same car | 
im, asked him If had ever heard thatin Parts, 
as a cleric was hanged a donkey was hanged 
of the juke repiicd 


The victim 
, 


- ’ 
ins: **Ge eman, alil wa 
s€ Nh se *» **Exactly,** interrupts one 
wd, ‘that is precisely what you do want dide of 


discussion is lost in a burst of laughter. .tain,and 
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“A 
neal tat is saying ovigioates es lions 
aplea, 


—A young student of 
and 


himeeif d fearing that the news 
of bis would break heart of his 


widowed mother, who passionate! 
hi~, after much reflection 

lowing devices: He wrote to 

telling ber that he 


seamed to think of nothing bat makin 
ber happy. The old lady bastened to her, 
and known her The lady made 


“For twenty years have 
married,” said the aay “) was meee 
marry iny husband while loving another. 


Shortly after — weddi my former lover 
came one evening to me farewell tor- 
ever. My busband surprised us while 


together, and instantly stabbed him, whom 
he unjustly suspected, to the heart. He 
then caused the skeleton to be . 
and every day he makes me visit it!”” The 
widow concluded that no one was without 
troubie, and, as her son had desired, she 
became reconciled to the idea of his loss, 
Every one has his troubles—‘‘there is a 
skeleton in every house!” 


H 








Try 1t.—Here is a study in pronuncia- 
tion:—Comely Diana bad a voice like a 
calliepe; yet, although it was not enervate:! 
by larynogitia, she was nota virago. Sine 
wore a stomacher set with jewels that gave 
an interesting idea ot her father’s finances, 
There was no squalor in their vicinage. She 
sought to inveigte her charity coadjutor 
into an hymeneal association without 
tedious deiay. She sent him ber minature, 
a jessamine flower, and an invitation toa 
dinner of anchovies, He wasa ooadjutant 
in the church. He had a cadaver-like com- 
piexion, and in a joust he bad been 
boughed, Taking some almondsasa bridal! 
git, be moun a dromedary with the 
epizootic, and hastened, without digression, 
aloug Pall Mail, The guests were sitting 
on a divan, with no prescience of evil. Tue 
diocesan was waiting, baving finished an 
absulutory service. When suddedly avove 
the clangor of the wedding bells was 
beard a maniacal shriek. The bridegroom 
had pierced his carotid arteries with a 
carbine, on hearing that a deticit in his 
chureh collections had been discovered. 
Hie was cremated, 

_ OD. 


A LeGaL Roseery.—aA quick and ready 
wit ia an almost indispensable endow:nent 
in a good cross-examining counsel, but the 
quickest and readiest sometimes finds his 
match, A very smart, though a very 
insolent, retort was once made to a 
magistrate by an impecunious-looking 
tellow, Upon whom a somewhat heavy tine 
had been imposed for drunkenness, From 
the appearance of the culprit everybody 
in court probably expected that he would 
have to go to prison; but to the surprise of 
all, the delinquent displayed a pocket full 
of money, and sullenly began to count out 
the amount of the fine, whereupon the 
magistrate proceeded to remonstrate with 
him on his recklessness in going about the 
streets in a state of drunkenness witn such 
a sum of money about bim. “It was a 
wouder,” remarked the judge, ‘that he 
had not been robbed,” 

“It’s mightily littie difference I can see,”’ 
replied the culprit, “between being robbed 
iu the street and being robbed here.”’ 
LT a a 

“] SHAN’? be with you a great while, 
Jane,’’ said Mr. Melter. ‘I shan’t stay bere 
a great while.” “Ob, George, how can you 
tala so?’’? said Mra. Melter, with a lugo- 
brious expression of face. ‘‘Because,"’ said 
he, “I feel ax if i was most gone, and that 
I ain just passing away like acioud vefore 
the rising sun.” Mr. Melter verified his 
prophecy the next day by running away 
with a buxom and sy mpathising feminine 
neighbor. 
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Gone OUT oF TuHE BuUSINesa.—Jadd and 
Jamm were q and bed qatins 
“Oe, some, Eatlommen 1 1¥ 

come 
both ow shake Ba ate 


Jamm: “And 1 am — a lie when I 
assert that Judd is a liar, am I?” 

Jones (much discomfited ): “I—I—didn't 
make al quite clear. 1 mean you are 


Chorus by Judd and Jam in a threaten - 
ing tone: we are both liars, are we?” 


Jones is no longer in the peacemekinz 
business, 





PITTTIT TLL 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 
VEGETABLE + COMPOUND 
WILL HELP 








purpose is solely he legutimate 
wie bey 07h oe eS 

to do, thousands of ladies can giadly testify. 
Ithas stood the test of twenty years in relieving periodi- 
cal pain, promoting regulanty of seasons, and banishi 


many ‘“‘letters of thanks” as Lydia EB. Pinkham, of 
Lynn, Mass. Mrs. B—— of Enfield, N. H., says: 
“1 will simply say that your Vegetable Compound is all 
you recommend itto be. /f das dome me World: o/ 
goed.” Another lady writes from Ottawa as follows: “I 
have just to-day bought the seventh bottle of your Vege- 
table Compound, have used two boxes of Pills and sev- 
eral packages of your Sanative Wash, and think it but 
right to tell you how much good I derived from your medi- 
cines. They are a regular Ged-send. Ali the pains 
and aches have almost disappeared, my stoamach is much 
stronger too and | fee( myself improved every way.” 
Price $1. Geld by all Druggiets. 


$70 per month at their own homes. A alice, light 


easy and profitable business. Costly outit o: samples, 
a package of gouts and ‘ull instructions seat for Ite 
Address, H. ©. ROWELL 42 00., Ruttanxp, Vr. 


O@icere’ pay. bounty pro 
cured | desertere releved. 












ce lf le Depot 39 Barclay St... N. Y. 
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al Obeapest ever firmisbed agents Feeva 
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Pomemer @ Mace Cinxc maat 
A CARD..Toall whe are suffering from error 
end tacdliseretions of feath, eervees weakness, cart y 
deeay, loss of manhood, &c., | will seed a recipe that 
will cure you, FREE OF CHARGE. This 


reat 
remedy was discovired by a missionary te “ath 
America. Send self-add eureionpe te Rav. 


Josern T. Inmas. Station D, New York (City. 


Inetant reltef. Final cure and never 

returma Noindelicacy. Neither 

¢, purge, salve of suppositery. Liver, kidney 

and all bowel tronhire eapectally —~eur- 


ed like magte. Sufferers warn of astmpie reme iy 
free, by addressing, J. H. Ki 78 Kaeena St. ¥. Y. 


gents Wanted for Dr. Lyman Abbott's Life of 
Beecher.(mly proper one. A. Gorton & Co., Pilla 


5 A MONTH. Agente wanted. @@ best s!!- 
$ mg artecles im the world i sample free. 
adisees SAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 








carefully 
pure ever enter into ite manu- 
facture, thie Soap te perfectly 
reliable for use in the Nursery and un- 
Tivalled for general Toilet use. 

Larap’s Warrs Luac Touet Boar in 

refreshing and secthing to the akin. beav- 
ing it beautifully clear seft and smooth. 
Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 0c. 
Seat by Mail apen Receipt ef Price. 
sold Preewists and Fancy Geods 

ae Lvery where. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kuowing a tune, either ‘in the bead,*’ 


can play tt WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS 


MENTS. 


KNOW LEDGE 
In fact It may be the Great time they have ever seen a plane or organ, yet If they kaow 


as it ws called,** of able to hem, whistie or sing, 
OF MUSIC OR THE IN*STRI - 


so much as to whistle or hum a tane—sary *““‘Way Down on the Swanee River,’’ for instance--they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plane of organ, lib the as- 
sistance of this GUIDE. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played * ith both hands and 


in different kevs. 


power of making correct and harmonious chords In accompaniments. 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. 
What it can da, do well and WITHOUT FAIL ts to enable anyone understanding 


of the kind. 


Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble 


leta, together with the 
it mest be plainly ander 
It will do nothing 


the nature of atune or air ia music to play sech tunes or aira, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously aeeding to Know the difference between A or (4, & half-note or a 


quarter-note, a sharp or a @at. 





The Guide ts placed on the instrument, and the player, 


without 


reference to acything but what he ts shown by it todo, can in alew moments play the piece ac- 


urately and without the least treabie. 


Aithough it does pot and never can supplant regular boots 


of studs, tt «fll be of incalculable assisxance to the player by ‘ear’ and all others who are their 


own instructors. 


ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each G1 Ide 
the sounds, and the Singers used to the position and touch of the keve. Su, afte 
tice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill 


By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of dif- 


‘ss accustomed to 
tle prac- 
and rapidity of the trained 


the ear ar 


ravery ii 


player, any alr or tune that may be beard or Koown. 


The Guide, we repeat, #1)! not learn how t 
hose who cannot aepend years learning an ine 


read the commen sheet mart 


ume 


EITUER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY 


trne—eay **The Sweet Bre and Bye’’ an pier 


many who would like to be able to de thie, for their 


we commend The tiuide as BOUND Te) I> 
ness, Moreover, © 


mid make ita Yer £ “tl pres 


Bet tt #Ill teach 


nt, how to learn a nember of tunes without 

A child If It ean say tte A, BR, “sand keowssa 

t. after a few attempts, quite we There are 
“nn and thea« pement of othera, and te sect 
WEsSAY Ite eapeess end weefal- 


» ALI 
' give a perso whet ry ae of Of, al 


> rea r me . where ee idom 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO. 


726 SANSOM &T., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Ff haces. 





There is not asarule any sudden relin- 
quishment of one set of tashions for 
another; even in chapesux the change is 
gredual, and we therefore find that the 
capotes for late spring wear are only « 
litaia lighter than those worn in February, 
although, of course, such ornaments as fur 
and wintry plames of feathers are quite 
given up. 

Capotes continue to be extremely small; 
the crown just covers the top of the head; 
the brim is either turned up in «a low 
diadem, or else it lies flaton the head like 
a Beguin cap. 

The trimming is in front, and rises in 


is not, in the most elegant models, of exag- 
gerated height. Velvet is in great favor 
for stylish capotes, which are composed 
partly of this material and partly of lace; a 
thick silk guipure or embroidered lace, in 


and the back of the skirt, the —— 
being slightly puffed at the top. 
aadients ae chest over a pleated faille 
chemisette, and then cross over the left 
side, which is underneath, forms the point, 
and ends in a square tab, fastened with 
large silver bottons on to the skirt at the 
hip. Similar buttons are used for fasten- 
ing the redingote in front and for orna- 
menting the sleeves. 

This 1s only one type of the fashionable 
garment; there are, of course, many others, 
such as that we give below, for in- 
stance. In this costume the redingote is 
merely a pointed corsage, to which are 
added plain black breadths of the same 
material, dark heliotrope plush, mounted 





a shade of beige between ecru and coffer 
color, {s that generally adopted. Helio- 
trope and shades of old pink are still 
fashionable, and combine well with this 
colored lace. 

In trimmings velvet flowers and foliage, 
most beautifully made, carry off the palm. 
Both large and «small flowers are made ol 
velvet, either in subdued natural colors, or 
in anew and paleshade of chaudron. Balls 
composed of pointed closed petals, and 
flowers of strange shape, are preferred to 
more ordinary and many of 
these are in lovely old pink shades, with a 
downy bloom on them like that on a ripe | 
peach. The new velvet flowers are, in fact, 
a decided acquisition in bonnet trimmings. 

Straw chapeaux, in plain and mixed 
colors, and plaited in ridges or in fancy | 
patterns, are likely to be much worn; a 
pretty spring model is in ridged heliotrope | 
straw, with «strings of heliotrope satin | 
ribbon coming from the crown, and a trim- | 
ming consisting of a pleating of black lace | 
and large upright bowquet of shaded satin 
violets rising in front. 

Straw capotes and hats are also trimmed 
with bows of ribbon or lace pleatings, forin- | 
ing a background to a bouquet of small 
fairy-like velvet tulips in a variety of 
natural colors, mixed with light foliage or 
Krasses, 

Another very useful model that can be , 
worn with a variety of dresses is in black | 
tulle; the crown is beuillonne in rows 
divided by fine jet beads; the narrow brim, 
resting cap-like on the head,is of fine black 
straw lace studded with cut jet beads. = In 
front is a pleated drapery of chaudron silk | 
guipure and velvet ball flowers to match; 
the strings of velvet ribbon, with a picot 
edge, are tied in a small bow under the | 
chin. This model is also pretty trimmed | 
with pink silk lace and pink chrysanthe 
mHulas, 


blossoms, 


Straw hats, especially those made of 
fancy straw plaits in mixed colors, are 
fashionable, and are chiefly trimmed with | 
ribbon, always witha picot edge, a simal! 
plume of feathers being sometimes added. 
High-crowned shapes prevail, and the 
ribbon is arranged in bows at the foot and 
top of the crown connected by folded straps 
of the same, Some of the new hats have 
the crown of fine straw, and the turned-up 
brim lined with coarse or fancy straw in 


the same shade, 


The velvet flowersemployved with capotes 
arealso used in triniming hata, but to a 
much smaller extent, and many stylish 
mode's are of velvet trimmed with guipure 


lace. 

Nothing very new in the shape of mantles 
is to be seen hitherto; the new models are 
Variations on the mantelet shapes that are 
too elegant and becoming to be lightly re 
linquished. 

Mantelets, with long square or pointed 
ends, are madein velvet, in silken fabrics, 
and in plain and broche woollens; the 
beaded ornaments are the chief feature of 
the new models, and these are extremely 
handsome. Many take the form of a plain 
yoke, others bave the yoke divided in tabs 
ending ip tassels or pendants, and raised 
roils covered with bead-work take the 
place of a flat epaulet on the shoulder. 

Whenever the figure and age of the 
wearer will permit it, a walking costume, 
which can be worn without a mantie, is 
adopted for morning wear, shopping, and 
for walking generally. 

The redingote polonaise is undoubtedly 


the chief favorite for this style of costume, 
and many are the good examples of these 
Walking t ttes that | sia tur res 
are & Z ra 

ne ym ' me a g * 

The shirt, w 8 Dia ‘ moderately 
full, ie of light-brown talli« ue juered with 


cross-bars of dark-brown plush 





ae 


Over the | 
front of this is a long, full tunic of plain | 


just below the waist in fluted pleats, which 
are allowed to fall naturally to the edge. 
The pleated skirt and draperies complet- 
ing the custume are of broche silk, in a 
rather lighter shade ot heliotrope than the 
plush, and the corsage Opens over a narrow 
white waistcoat. 

The place that is occupied by the redin- 
gote in outdocr custumes is taken by the 
draped polonaise in indoor dresses. As the 
season advances polonaises will become 
more and more general, and many new 
ways of making them wil! be introduced. 
At present the majority are made to open 
in front over a pointed plastron, the pleated 
or gathered draperies from the shoulders 
meeting ina pointat the waist like bre- 
telles. 

No special style of draping prevails, the 
taste of the modiste steps in here, and she 
drapes the skirt in the manner she con- 
siders most becoming to the figure of the 
client. 

The mode is also adopted for many of the 
evening toilettes made for young ladies; a 
very pretty model is in cream gauze and 
bengaline. 

The silk foundation skirt is covered with 
a series of gauze flounces about seven 
inches wide, and mounted in gatbers with 
a narrow heading. 

The polonaise is of bengaline, open from 
the shoulders in a long point front and 
back over a full chemisette of gauze cut in 
a discreetly rounded low neck at the top, 
and drawn in at intervals by bands ol 
dark-red ribbon velvet run through the 
casings. The elbow sleeves are also of 
gauze,drawn in with red velvet,and falling 
ina loose double frill or puff over the 
elbow. The corsage is joined on the 
shoulders by velvet bows, and bows also 
ornament the sleeves. 

The front of the polonaise forms a long 
tablier falling in three points from the left 
hipa little tothe right of the centre; each 
point is embroidered in a large palm pattern 
with dark-red silk and gold threads, apd 
similar embroidery ornaments the corsage 
of the shoulders, 

On the left side the polonaise ends in a 
pointed panier drapery, connected with the 
tablier under a long sash bow of dark-red 
ribbon velvet; the back breadths fall in 
straizht folds on the left, and are caught up 
in a rounded puffed drapery on the right, 
covering the pleats that drape the tablier 
on the side. 

Attempts are being made to bring into 
vogue purer and brighter colors than the 
heliotrope, old pinks, Luciolle blues and 
faied violets that have been so long in 
vogue, hence we find toilettes in such 
colors as emerald green, rose-pink, pure 
sky-blue, real mauve, not an attenuated 
heliotrope, and genuine gold color. Ribbon 
is employed in great profusion, especially 
on young ladies’ evening dresses. 
Shoulder knots, rosettes, and long ladder- 
like trimmings of bows and loops may be 
noted on all the pretty, fresh-looking toi- 
lettes for debutantes, flowers and floral 
ornaments being at present quite in the 
back-ground. 





Odds and Ends. 

OF HOUSE MATTERS AND PERSONAL. 

There is much difference of opinion 
among household authorities as to the 
proper method of sweeping and garnishing 
a room, Whether windows shall be 
opened or closed during the cleaning pro- 
cess is one of the mooted questions. 

A simple and satisfactory way is to cover 


. 


a the articies of furnitur 


Se wit? 
should be taken out of the roon facilitate 
inattera, 

With a leng-bandied feather duster re 
move all the dust from walls and pictures, 


having left a window open from the top so 


that the dust dislodged by the duster may 
passout. if there be a carpet on the floor, 
sweep it carefully with a straw broom that 
has been dampened, but which will shed 
neo drops of water. In this way the mini- 
mum of dust will be set free in the afr. 

In corners where the broom will not 
reach use a damp whisk-brush, kept for 
the purpose. Put all the dust and stuff in 
a bucket or coal scuttle, that it may be 
burned as soon as possible. 

After the room is swept throw open all 
the windows, and when the dust remain- 
ing has settled caretully remove the covers 
trom the furniture and shake them out of 
the windows. Then cover the articles in 
the next room to be swept. 

It the floors are polished, all the rugs 
should be removed before the walls are 
dusted, and the floor should be swept with 
a hair broom and then wiped with a damp, 
not wet, cloth. For dusting use a soft 
cloth, slightly damp, so that it will collect 
instead of disperse ‘‘misplacei matter.” 
Flirting dust from one object to another 
may be dusting, but it is not cleansing. 

A fine bristle brush should be employed 
to remove dust from carved wood. Window 
sashes are too often neglected by the 
average domestic, they should be caretully 
dusted and a linen cloth should be em- 
ployed to rub of the glass, which collects 
as readily as any piece of furniture. 

In a room where there are draperies these 
should be dusted before as well as after 
the sweeping, and they should then be 
carefully pinned, not tied, up some dis- 
tance from the floor. 

For lace curtains a rather stiff hair brush 
will be found admirable for dislodging any 
dust that may have collected. It is an un- 
wise practice to sweep all the rooms before 
beginning to dust. 

Put one room in order ata time, and thus 
avoid the confusion that must otherwise 
be entailed by weekly thorough sweeping. 

lf anew broom be immersed in boiling 

water until it is quite cold, and then thor- 
oughly dried in the air, it will be tar more 
pleasant to use and will last much longer. 
Frequent moistening of the broom is con- 
ducive to its usefulness and also to the 
carpets. 
One can scarcely be too careful in hand- 
ling and placing strong or poisonous 
liquids) There are two or three volatile 
liquids used in families which are particu- 
larly dangerous, and must be employed, if 
at all, with special care. 

Benzine, ether and strong ammonia con- 
stitute this class of agents. The two first 
named liquids are employed in cleaning 
giovesand other wearing apparel, and in 
removing cil stains from carpets, curtains, 
etc. 

The liquids are highly volatile, and flash 
in.o vapor as soon as the cork of the phial 
containing them is removed. Their vapors 
are very combustible, and will inflame at 
long distances from ignited candles or gas 
flames, and consequently they should 
never be used in the evening, when the 
house is lighted. 

Explosions of a very dangerous nature 
will occur if the vapor of these liquids is 
permitted to escape into the room in con- 
siderable quantity. 

In view of the great hazard in handling 
these liquids, cautious housekeepers will 
not allow them to be brought into their 
dwellings, and this course is commendable. 

As regards ammonia, or water of am- 
monia, it is very powerful agent, especially 
the stronger kinds sold by druggists. 

An accident in its use has recently come 
under our notice, in which a young lady 
lost her life from taking a few drops 
through mistake. Breathing the gas, under 
certain circumstances, causes serious harm 
to the lungs and membranes of the mouti: 
and nose. It is an agent much used at this 
time for cleansing purposes, and it is un- 
objectionable if proper care is used in its 
employment. The piials holding it should 
be kept apart from others, containing the 
medicine, etc., and rubber stoppers to the 
phials should be used. 

Oxalic acid is considerably employed in 
families for cleansing brass and copper 
utensils This substance is highly poison- 
ous, and must be kept and used with great 
caution. In crystalline structure it closely 
resembles sulphate of magnesia or Epsom 
salts, and therefore frequent mistakes are 
made and lives lost. 

Every agent that goes into tamilies 
among inexperienced persons should be 





Kept in a sa‘e placed labelled properly, and 
ised With great care 
—— 
garments that may be utilj-ad 
a Greg ways for rugs, li En 
cusaions and the like, are soa” fu 


rendered worthless because, ..m- | 








Confidential Correspondents. _ 
Sanag. — “Kudos” is a Greek word 


sometimes used in Eagligh. Asa cubstantive it means 
glory, resown, fame, or credit. 

W. J.—A male child born abroad of 
American parents is eligible to the Presidency 
man must bea mative of ibe United States end at 
least 35 years old. 


Forts.—Enavelopes were first made for 
the use of the French Govermment is Losis 
Phillppe’s reign ; they came inte ase is the Uuiteu 
States after the passage of the Postage act of 196 ; 


G. Witxk.—We know nothing of the 
company you mention ; but we have no hesitation 13 
laying it down asageneral principle thet it is de- 
cidediy unwise to have dealings with any &rm that 
require a remittance as a condition of furnishiag em- 
ploy ment. e 

Nat.—Since the doctor has examined 
your ear, and pronousced the deafness iucurabie, 
you must either abide by his opinion or serk another. 

isnotoften that both ears are affected through 


sympathy, so the chances are in favor of your retain- 
ing the use of the other one. 


A. B. M.—Several have written tosay the 
same thing. The mistake arises from your using 
former editions of the Bible. The word Easter does 
nut occur im the New Testament. The oaly place 
where it was mentioned in the King James version 
has been altered ia the revised version. 


MaRK.—It is merely a congenital mark 
or growth. The popular belief is tuat moles are 
caused by the longing of the mother during her preg- 
nancy for some particular object, such as a Jobster, a 
strawberry, and tha: the influence of her mind has 
impressed upon the fetus a more or less vivid image 
of the thing she longed for. 


Rose.—It is quite usual for a girl of nine- 
teen not tohave alover. Most girls of nineteen, we 
are inclined to say, are but imperfectly supplied with 
that ornamental adjunct. At your age you need not 
give way to black despondency. Life is short, bat 
not so short as all that would seem to imply. Wait 
patiently, we beg of you, and lovers enough in time 
will spy your blessom. 


M. E. B.—We do not believe any goid 
pieces were coined by the Confederate States. Pos- 
sibly if you were to write to the American N umismati- 
cal Society, of this city, giving full description of the 
piece or enclosing a rubbing thereof, you might ase- 
certain whatitts. To get arebbing, place apiece of 
paper firmly or the coin and rub with the blunt end 
of a leaapencil until you get a fair copy of the raised 
parts of the two sides. 


DEBATE.—We cannot say. Some believe 
that Burns’ poetry will outlive Byron's, because it 
more truly expresses those fundamental affections of 
the human heart which are common to all mankind. 
Other critics think that Byron's poetry will outlive 
that of every other Eritash poet except Chaucer's, 
Spencer’s, Shakespeare's, and Milton's. [tis obvious 
that time alone can settic such a question. 


G. H.—Yes; we understand Wasbirgton 
wasa Mason. It is notsovery long ago that at a 
Masonic celebrationin Virginia the Grand Master 
wore the apron which formerly belonged to General 
Washington, the saidapron having Leen presented 
to him years before by General Lafayette. This 
apron had the flags of France andthe United States 
combined, beautifally wrought uponit in silver and 
gold, forming by their combination the principal 
Masonic embiems. 


H. E. P.—It would be much better to 
open communication with your old lover through 
some friend whom you may have in common with 
him, than to writetohim. You would certainly be 
mabing an advance in writing, and while nothing at- 
tracts aman to a woman so much as to find that she 
takes an interest in him, nothing repels a man so 
much as to think thata woman is pursuing him. If 
there is ne indirect way In which vou can commusi- 
cate with your friend, and you should decide to write, 
your lettcr should merely tell him that you wished 
to know, for the sake of vid times, how he had proe- 
pered. 


J. H. W.—Yes. The whole world is full 
of petrified insects, small animals, shel.-fish, flowers, 
wood, ete. Auy good work on geology will give you 
all the information you want. There are islands in 
the ocean catirely made ap of the petrified bodies of 
the coral insect, and trilobites, eucrinites, etc., are 
tebe foundin abundance in the commonest g¢0- 
logical collections. We do not assert that petrified 
lions, horses, men, etc., have been found, or that 
they exist In the different strata of the earth, but 
only those productions nature chose to use for petri- 
factive purposes inthe past. Such cases as are re- 
ported in medical works and some treatises on natural 
nistory, where the so-called petrified bodies of peo- 
ple long beried, have been discovered, are not contra- 
dictions of this statement. In these instances there 
is no real petrifaction, that is—turning into stone. 
The flesh merely becomes ceekaanventiing very soft 
soapstone in feel and consistency. 


N. T.—The so-called electrical theory of 
the universe isstiilin process of development, and 
has not ret come into sucha stage of completion as 
to enable its advocates to present it entisfacioriiy _to 
scientific men at large. lt assumes tha* the sun is & 
non-luminoes body (like our earth) to its own tn- 
habitants. if it has any. The earth, looked upwn from 
any of the other planets, would look as brightas the 
other plants do te us, alithongh our globe, as sceD 
with our own eyes, does not exhivitany jp minosity. 
The advocates of the electrical theory assume that 
the sun, planets, and stars, are all vast magnets, 
which xive of currents of the electricity, and that 
_ these currents, when tney strike the atmosplere sur- 
rounding any orb, occasion light and heat there, {5 
that atmosphere. Before these electrical currents 
impinge on an atmosphere, they are invisible, just 
as the current of electricity geverated by a dynamo, 
and running along a wire, is invisible till 1t comes in 
contact with something which causes it to break out 
into light. A great many facts have been collated in 
support of the eiectrical theory. Among them Is the 
well-known fact that the nearer one gets to the sua, 
elther by ascending mountains or going up ballvon 





the leas powerful heat and light become, whic! 


beid to be on indication that they are not generac 


atthe sun. bat is urown atmosphere and he ear 
greaiest nearest the surface of our earth “ 

almosphere in 
lense 


which they are generated is the moe 
Although the electrical theory of the 


t i Porge is not generally accepted by scientific met 
q@® this | js an almost unanimous belief among them that 











Longer fit for wear, they are x1 th« \ # Ccom- OGty is the medium through which the ed 
pieces, brushed and put aws:."" *™ i liketes of natare will probably be unveiled ts 
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